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XXHIBITION at PAINTERS’ HALL, 
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ben pg As Mr. JOHN TAYLOR, Grainer to the Trade, 5, Comp- 
and et nswick-square, W.C. for Practical Graining of Woods 

es, and not of Bermondsey, as before published, 














OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.— At a 


General Assembly of the Academicians, held on the 10th inst. 
Mr. JOHN ROBINSON was ELECTED TRAVELLING STUDENT in 
the Class of Architecture. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A. Secretary. 


OCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 


COLOURS.—The FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
is NOW OPEN at the Gallery, 5, Pall-mall East (Close to the National 
Gallery), from NINE till DUSK. Admittane,1s. Catalogue, 6d, 

JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


MPLOYMENT of EDUCATED 
WOMEN.—The support of all friends of the EMPLOYMENT of 
EDUCATED WOMEN is earnestly requested for the GRAND 
FANCY BAZAAR in aid of the BUILDING FUND of the FEMALE 
SCHOOL of ART, which will be held in the rooms adjoining the 
South Kensington Museum, on SATURDAY, the 15th (admission. 
2s. 6d.), and on MONDAY and TUESDAY, the 17th and 18th of 
JUNE (admission, 1s.), under the especial patronage of the Queen. 
Prospectuses will be sent on application to LOUISA GANN, Secretary, 
43, Queen-square, W.C. 


HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


WATER-COLOURS. — THE TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION IS NOW OPEN. Gallery, 53, Pall-mall West. Admis- 
ion, 1s. ; Catalogues, 6d.; Season Tickets, 5s. JAMES FAHEY. 


RCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION and 


COLLECTION of BUILDING INVENTIONS and MANUFAC- 
TURES, 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street. — Admission, 1s. — Will 
CLOSE JUNE 29th.—All Drawings and articles exhibited must be 
removed on the Ist JULY. J. FERGUSSON, 

> EDMESTON, } Hon. Secretaries, 




















COMPETITIONS. 
O ARCHITECTS.—CITY and BOROUGH 


of BATH.—The Corporation of the City and Borough of Bath are 
desirous of obtaining DESIGNS, SPECIFICATIONS, and ESTIMATES 
for the RE-CONSTRUCTION of their PROVISION MARKETS, and 
for the IMPROVEMENT of the Adjacent Localities. Premiums of 
602. and 251. are offered for the first and second approved designs.— 
Full particulars, with lithographed plans of the ground, levels, &c. 
may be obtained at the Town Clerk’s Office on payment of 5s. The 
Designs, &c. are to be sent, free of expense, to the Town Clerk, Guild- 
hall, Bath, on or before the Ist day of AUGUST, 1861.—By order. 

Guildhall, Bath, 14th May, 1861. T. STONE, Town Clerk. 


O ARCHITECTS. — STAFFORDSHIRE 


NEW PAUPER LUNATIC ASYLUM. — Architects are in- 
vited to prepare PLANS for the ERECTION of a NEW PAUPER 
LUNATIC ASYLUM, at BURNTWOOD, near Lichfield, in the county 
of Stafford, for the accommodation of 200 male patients. The building 
must be of a simple and inexpensive character, for the reception of 
harmless and convalescent patients from the County Lunatic Asylum 
at Stafford. Provision must be made for a resident medical superin- 
tendent, and for the other officers of the establishment. The building 
must be capable of enlargement at any future time for male or 
female patients. The Committee of Visitors do not undertake to 
accept or pay for any plan that may be sentin. The plans must be 
delivered at the Clerk of the Peace’s Office, Stafford, on or before the 
Ist day of AUGUST, 1861.—Information may be obtained from Dr. 
BOWER, at the County Lunatic Asylum, Stafford; or from the 
Clerk of the Peace, at Stafford.—Architects desi of preparing 
plans, must apply for such information as they may require, on or 
before the Ist day of JULY next. 

R. W. H. HAND, Deputy Clerk of the Peace, 
Clerk of the Peace’s Office, Stafford, June 4, 1861. 


T. MICHAEL’S SCHOOLS, HANDS- 


WORTH, near Birmingham.—Architects desirous of furnishing 
plans, specifications, and tes for the ERECTION of SCHOOLS 
to accommodate 100 boys and 100 girls, are informed that instructions 
as to site, and other particulars, may be obtained on application to 
Mr. EDWARD PRICE, Soho Estate Office, Handsworth, near Birming- 
ham, to whom the drawings, specifications, and estimates (the former 
marked with an initial only), must be addressed on or before JULY 1. 
A note recognizing each set of drawings must be also forwarded.—The 
Committee do not pledge themselves to employ the architect whose 
plans are preferred, but if not employed, a premium of 122, will be 
g iven for his plans, &c.—Estimated cost of erection, internal fittings, 
a nd boundary-wall, not to exceed 7502. 

June 8, 1861. 























By order of the Committee. 








CONTRACTS. 
O BUILDERS.—Builders desirous of 


TENDERING for the TAKING DOWN and REBUILDING ot 
a FARM. HOUSE at Feversal, in the County of Nottingham, may 
inspect the Drawings and Specifications between the hours of TEN 
o’clock in the forenoon, and 81X o’clock in the afternoon of each day, 
at the Offices of Messrs. BRODHURST & HODDING, in Worksop. 
Tenders to be delivered in, free of cost, on or before the 24th day of 
JUNE next. The lowest or any Tender will not necessarily 
accepted. ALFRED BRODHURST. 

Worksop, 22nd May, 1861. 


CONTRACTS. 
HE Secretary of State in Council of India 


. Will be prepared, at NOON, on THURSDAY, the 20th day of 
JUNE next, at the India Office, Victoria-street, Westminster, to open 
sealed TENDERS from persons desirous of PURCHASING the PRE- 
MISES generally known as the EAST-INDIA HOUSE, Leadenhall- 
street. Each iTender must be accompanied with the sum of 5,0002. 
and no cognizance will be taken of the Tender of any person who 
shall not have delivered his Tender and paid that sum into the hands 
of the Accountant General to the Council of India at the India Office, 
Victoria-street, Westminster, either on WEDNESDAY, the 19th day 
of JUNE next, between the hours of TEN a.m. and FOUR p.m. or 
upon the morning of THURSDAY, the 20th day of JUNE next, be- 
tween the hours of TEN a.m. and NOON ; after which last-named date 
and hour no Tenders and no money will be received. 

The highest Tender will be accepted, provided that the amount 
shall exceed a reserve price determined upon by the Secretary of State, 
and placed under seal prior to the opening of any of the Tenders. A 
form of agreement has been prepared, which will have to be executed 
by the person whose Tender shall be declared accepted immediately 
upon any such declaration being made by the Secretary of State in 
Council of India, on pain of the absolute forfeiture of the sum the 
person whose Tender shail be so declared to be pted shall have 
previously deposited. 

Copies of the said agreement, with a plan for attachment thereto, 
together with copies of this advertisement, conditions of Tender, 
plans of each floor of the premises, and forms of Tender, have been 
printed, and may be had, price 2s. 6d. on application to M. DIGBY 
WYATT, Esq. India Office, or at his Offices, No. 37, Tavistock-place, 
W.C.; at the Offices of the Solicitor to the India Office, 28, Austin 
— or of Mr. THOMAS FOX, No, 93, Bishopsgate-street 

i 

The moneys deposited by all parties whose Tenders may not be 
accepted will be returned to them on application to the Accountant 
General to the Secretary of State in Council of India, at the India 
Office, on the 20th day of JUNE next, between the hour at which a 
final declaration may be made with respect to the Tenders received, 
and FOUR p.m. ; or on the ensuing day between the hours of TEN 
a.m. and FUUR p.m. 

The premises may be viewed between the 3rd and 20th days of 
JUNE next, by all persons provided with tickets, to be obtained as 


above. 
India Office, May, 1861. 


AR DEPARTMENT CONTRACT.—TO 


BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.—TENDERS are required 
for a supply of MATERIALS for building STABLES, at Aldershott, in 
the county of Hants. 

Parties desirous of tendering for the supply of these materials, may 
obtain copies of the specification of the articles, conditions of contract, 
and forms of Tender, at this office up to the 30th inst, 

The Tender to be addressed, under cover, to the Director of Con- 
tracts, War Office, Pall-mall, London, 8,W., endorsed in the left hand 
corner ‘‘ Tender for Building Materials at Aldershott,” and delivered 
by TEN o’clock on WEDNESDAY, the 4th JULY proximo, 

The Secretary of State for War does not bind himself to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

Royal Engineer Office, Aldershott 11th June, 1861. 


AR DEPARTMENT CONTRACT.— 


NOTICE to BUILDERS.—TENDERS are required for EX- 
CAVATING and FORMING the DITCH, EARTHWORKS, and 
PASSAGES, for the New Land Front about to be formed at Carlisle 
Fort, Cork Harbour. 

Parties desiring to Tender for these Works are required to attend at 
this Office on THURSDAY, the 20th instant, at TWELVE o’clock, 
noon, to appoint a Surveyor to take out the quantities, in conjunction 
with the Government Surveyor. Each party will be required to pay 
the sum of two guineas for the quantities. 

TheSecretary of State does not bind himself to accept the lowest 
or any Tender. 

Office of Commanding Royal Engineer in Ireland, 

Dublin Castle, 7th June, 1861. 


O BUILDERS.—The issue of the Quan- 


tities for the Seventeen First-class Houses in Ladbroke Gardens 
has been unavoidably delayed. Mr. NORTHCROFT will be prepared 
to DELIVER them on MONDAY, the 24th inst. The said quantities 
are for two blocks of Nine Houses and Eight Houses respectively in two 
separate Tenders.—Names of Builders to be sent to the Architects, 
Messrs. WILLIAM G. HABERSHON & PITE, 38, B.oomsbury- 
square. 


ARLISLE CORN MARKET— 


EXTENSION of TIME.—The last day for receiving COM- 
PETITION PLANS for this market has been extended from the 
24th instant, as previously advertised, to the 29th instant. 

Carlisle, June 12th, 1861. J. GORDON, City Surveyor. 























O BUILDERS.—ROYAL BERKSHIRE 


HOSPITAL, READING.—Persons willing to CONTRACT with 
the Board of Management of the above Institution for the ERECTION 
of TWO ADDITIONAL WINGS to the Hospital, are informed that the 
plans and specifications will lie for inspection at my office in Reading, 
from the 25th of JUNE until the 13th of JULY, both days inclusive. 
The Tenders must be upon a form which will be supplied, and must 
be delivered to Mr. D. SKEY, the Secretary, at the Hospital, on or 
before MONDAY, the 15th day of JULY, properly sealed, and en- 
dorsed ‘‘ Tender for Additions,” The Board will meet at the Hos- 
pital, on TUESDAY, the 16th of JUBY, at noon, to open the Tenders, 
when any contractors wishing to do so, may be inattendance. The 
lowest or any Tender wil! not necessarily be accepted. 

161, Friar-street, June 14, 1861. JOSEPH MORRIS, Architect, 
N.B.—Each wing will be 75 feet by 28 feet, two stories high, and 
entirely faced with Bath stone. 





O CONTRACTORS. — TRURO and 


REDRUTH TURNPIKE ROADS, BOSCAWEN BRIDGE, 
TRURO.— Persons willing to contract for taking down the present 
bridge, and for building a NEW STONE BRIDGE, are requested to 
send sealed Tendersto the Clerk, ind d “Tend for B 
Bridge,” on or before TUESDAY, the 2nd of JULY next.— The plans, 
dra wings, and specifications may be seen at the Office of the Clerk on 
and after the 17th instant. The Trustees will not be bound to accept 


the lowest or any Tender. 
JOHN TIPPEP, Clerk of the Trustees, 
Dated 12th June, 1861, 21, Lemon-street, Truro, 








O BUILDERS.—TENDERS are required 


for the ERECTION of a RESIDENCE, for H. F. Pease, Esq. 
near Darlington, plans and specifications of which can be seen at our 
Offices, 75, Northgate, Darlington, until SATURDAY, JUNE 15th, 
when the Offers for the various works must be delivered, No gua- 
rantee is given that the lowest or any Tender will be acce, ‘ 
RICHARDSON & ROSS, Architects, 








[For remainder of Contracts see next page. 


























































































































THE BUILDER. 





[June 15, 1861. 








CONTRACTS. 
O BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.— 


The Directors of the Croydon Gas Company require TENDERS 
fora COAL STORE, to be built on their Works at Croydon. Plans 
and specification to be inspected, and particulars obtained, at the 
Offices of Mr. R. M. CHRISTLE, the Company’s Engineer, 76, King 
William-street, London-bridge, on and sfter THURSDAY, the 13th 
instant.—The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the lowest 
Tender, 


Te SCAVENGERS, CONTRACTORS, and 


OTHERS.—The Board of Works for the St. Olave District, 
Southwark, will meet on TUESDAY, the 18th of JONE instant, 
at TWO o’clock in the afternoon precisely, at their BOARD ROOM, 
to CONTRACT for the CLEANSING and CARTING AWAY, from 
all streets, &c, within the same district, all DUST, SOIL, DIRT, SLOP, 
VEGETABLE and other matter, rubbish or filth, snow and ice, and 
to empty and cart away, directly and entirely, from the said district, 
the soil and dirt from and out of the several cesspools of the street 
gratings, aud the soil, dirt, and castings of the sewers, in the district 
under the control of this Board, as follows:—that is to say, from 
Duke-street, Tooley-street, Freeschool street, Thornton-street, Mill- 
lane, Morgan’s-lane, Stoney-lane, Potters’-fields, Queen Elizabeth- 
street to Horselydownm- lane, Horselydown-lane and Shad Thames, and 
so much of Bermondsey-street as is within the said district, every day 
in each and every week (Sunday excepted) before the hour of Eight 
o'clock in the morning, and oftener when required; and the re- 
mainder of the streets, &c. every alternate day in each week, and 
oftener when required ; and also to call for, collect, and remove from 
the premises of the inhabitants, all the dust, ashes, clinkers, vege- 
table and other matter (to which he will be exclusively entitled) once 
in every week, upon such days and.from such streets, &c. as are re- 
spectively specified in the schedules annexed to the draught contract 
from Midsummer-day, 1861, to Midsummer-day, 1862. Proposals in 
writing to be sent in (endorsed “ Tenders for Cleansing”) directed to 
the Board, before ONE o’clock on the day of meeting, when the parties 
tendering must be present. Two sureties, of 1002. each, for the due 
performance of the contract, will be required, and the penalties for 
the non-performance of the contract will be rigidly enforced.— By 
order of the Board, ROBERT SLEE, Clerk. 

Board Room, 86, Queen Elizabeth-street, Southwark, 

June 4, 1861. ' 

N.B.—The Board do not find a Jay-stall, and they will not be bound 
to accept the lowest or any Tender. The form of Tender may be 
obtained at the Office of the Board, where the draught contract may 
be seen. 


O BUILDERS. — Persons desirous of 
CONTRACTING for the ERECTION of a DWELLING-HOUSE, 

at Tenbury, are requested to send in sealed Tenders to Mr. W. 
NORRIS, Solicitor, Tenbury, on or before the 25th JUNE inst.—The 








PARISH of GATESUEAD, pursuant toan Order issued in accordance 


pipes, telegraphic wires, &c. Each valuer shall be bound to complete 
shall also be bound to support his valuation, in case of appeals, before 
the Petty and Quarter Sessions, for seven years, from the completion 
of his valuation, he being paid only the scale of allowance provided 
by the regulations of the Courts he may be rejuired to attend. Each 
valuer will have the use of a map of the parish belonging to the 
churchwardens and overseers, which is deposited in the Town Sur- 
veyor’s Office, Town Hall. The gross rental of the parish is 75,0002. 
and the population, according; to the last census, is 32,751, Tenders 
must be-sent in to the Union Clerk’s Offices, West-street, not later 
than MONDAY, the 17th JUNE next, endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Valuation 
of House Property,” “Tender. for Valuation of Manufactories, &c,” 
as the case may be.—BPy order of the Guardians, 
WILLIAM J. BROWNE, Clerk to the Union. 
Union Offices, West-street, Gateshead, May 27th, 1861. 


ence a m 
O BUILDERS. —The Guardians of the 
Poor of the Stepney Union being about to ERECT a NEW 
UNION WORKHOUSE at Bromley, Middlesex, they hereby inform 
BUILDERS desirous of submitting TENDERS for the ERECTION 
thereof, that they can see the Drawings, Specification, and Draft 
Contract on application to Mr. HENRY JARVIS, Architect, at his 
Offices, No. 29, Trinity-square, Southwaik, between the hours of TEN 
a.m,and FOUR p.m, Printed fo:ms of Tender may be obtained on 
application to Mr. JARVIS, as above ; or to Mr. W. H. SWEPSTONE, 
Clerk to the Guardians, at the Board Room, Ratcliff Workhouse, 
York-street West, Commercial-road East, and no Tenders will be 
received that are not made upon such forms, Each Tender must be 
delivered at the Office of the Board as above, before THREE o'clock 
p.m on WEDNESDAY, the 10th day of JULY next, and must be 
accompanied by a sealed envelope containing the names of two pro- 








afternoon precisely. 
lowest or any Tender if not satisfactory. 


posed sureties for 2,0007. The parties Tendering must personally 
attend at the Board Room, Ratcliff Workhouse, as above, on 
WEDNESDAY, the lvth day of JULY next, at THREE o’clock in the 
The Board do not bind themselves to accept the 





T. PANCRAS, MIDDLESEX.—To CON- 


TRACTORS, BUILDERS, &c.—Notice is hereby given, that 


ATESHEAD POOR-LAW UNION.— 


PARISH of GATESHEAD.—To HOUSE and. LAND VALUERS, 
ESTATE AGENTS, ENGINEERS, and Others.—Notice is hereby 
given, that the Guardians of the Poorof the Gateshead Union are 
prepared to receive TENDERS up to the.17th JUNE next, for the 
VALUATION of the whoie of the RATEABLE PROPERTY in the 


with the provisionsof Act 6th & 7th William IV. ‘cap. 96, sec. 3, for 
the purpose of Assessing the Poor Rates.within the said parish; and. 
the following are among other conditions imposed .by the Guardians, 
namely :—There shall be two valuers:appointed, one to value the 
house property, buildings, and land ; and the other to value manufac- 
tories, engineering establishments, collieries, railways, gas and water 


his valuation on or before the 25th day of MARCH, 1862. Each valuer 



































































































































































































































drawings and specifications may be seen at Mr. NORRIS’S Office, on 


and after the 12th inst. and any further information may be obtained, 


on application to Mr. CRANSTON, Architect, 1,femple-row West, 
Birmingham.—No pledge is given that the lowest or any other 
Tender will be necessarily accepted. 

Tenbury, June 6, 1861. 


the Highways, Sewers, and Public Works Committee of the Vestry of 
St. Pancras will meet at the Office of the Department of Works on 
MONDAY, the 17th of JUNE instant, at STX o’clock, p.m. to receive 
and consider TENDERS from persons willing to contract for the 
EXECUTION of GENERAL WORKS to SEWERS, GULLIES, and 
BUILDINGS in charge of the said Vestry, agreeably with the terms of 





O BUILDERS.—Persons 


desirous 


Atherstone, may see the plans and sp-cifications at the Three Tuns 
Hotel, Atherstone, on WEDNESDAY, the 19th inst.—Sealed Tenders 


to be sent to the Architect, on the 29th inst. by TWELVE o’clock at 
noon. The Architect, on the part of the proprietor, does not pledge 


himself to accept the lowest or any Tender. 
Atherstone, June 11, 1861. ROBT. JENNINGS Architect. 


of 
CONTRACTING for the TAKING DOWN and REBUILDING 
TWO DWELLING-HOUSBES and SIX COTTAGES, in Long-street, 


specification. Schedule and Tender to be obtained on the deposit of 
ll, at the office of Mr. WILLIAM BOOTH SCOTT, CE. chief sur- 
veyor, as under. Good security will be required for the due per- 
formance of each contract. The Vestry do not bind themselves to 
accept the lowest, or any Tender. No Tender will be accepted unless 
made out on one of the printed forms. Tenders must be delivered 
by NOON, on the said MONDAY, the 17th JUNE.—By order, 

CHARLES WORREL, 

Chief Clerk of the Department of Works. 
10, Edward-street, Hampstead-road, June, 1861. 








LOUCESTERSHIRE. — To BUILDERS. 


COUNTY POLICE STATION.—The Magistrates for the County 
of Gloucester are willing to receive TENDERS for the ERECTION of 


a POLICE STATION and PETTY SESSIONAL COURT at Berkeley. 
Persons desirous of contracting for the Works may see the draw- 
ings and Specifications at the County Surveyor’s Office, Glouces- 
ter, or at the present Police Station, Berkeley, on and after FRIDAY, 
the 2lst of JUNE, and may obtain form of Tender and all other parti- 
culars on application to the County Surveyor.—Tenders, sealed and 
endorsed “ Tender for Berkeley Police Station,” to be sent undercover 
to the Clerk of the Peace, Shirehall, Gloucester, by or before TEN 
o’clock on MONDAY, the lst of JULY, The lowest Tender will not 
necessarily be accepted, 
JAMES MEDLAND, County Surveyor. 
Clarence-street, Gloucester, 6th June, 1861. 


a =| al 
LOUCESTERSHIRE.—To BUILDERS. 
COUNTY POLICE STATION.—The Magistrates for the County 
of Gloucester are willing to receive TENDERS for the ERECTION of 
a POLICE SPATION and PETTY-SESSIONAL COURT at Fairford, 
Persons desirous of contracting for the Works may see the drawings 
and specifications at the County Surveyor’s Office, Gloucester, or at 
the present Police-station, Fairford, on and after FRIDAY, the 14th 
of JUNE, and may obtain form of Tender, and all other particulars, 
on application to the County Surveyor. Tenders, sealed and endorsed, 
“ Tender for Fairford Police-station,” to be sent, under cover, to the 
Clerk of the Peace, Shirehall, Gloucester, on or before FRIDAY, the 

28th of JUNE. The lowest ender will not necessarily be accepted. 

JAMES MEDLAND, County Surveyor. 
Clarence-street, Gloucester, 6th June, 1861, 


x Ty 

NONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY.-— 

J) WOODBURY PARK ESTATE, LONDON-ROAD, TUNBRIDGE 
WELLS, WEST KENT (Second and Third Allotment),— TENDERS 
are invited for the EXECUTION of SEWERAGE and ROAD- 
MAKING on the above Estate. The following rough quantities are 
here stated, in order to indicate approximately the extent of the 
proposed Works; but parties Tendering will have to take out the 
quantities for themselves :— 

Road-making, partly in cuttings and partly em- 

banked, metalled in carriage-ways.......... 











3,360 feet run 





Curb-stones to foot-paths ......... ccceseeseeeeee 6,200 » 
Eighteen-inch Circular Brick Sewer (44-inch) in 

OUNOIEE Weiss be cc dos cecdevensecees coe eee cceces 1,420 ” 
Twelve-inch Glazed Stoneware Pipe, ditto ........ 1,460 “ 
Nine-inch ditto GIRO 00000000 1,85) ”» 


Gulley Cesspools, with 6-inch pipe overflows to 
sewer, 25 in number 

The plan, sections, details, and specification, will be seen at the 
Offices of the Society’s Surveyor, Mr. JAMES WYLSON, 33, Norfolk- 
street, Strand, London, W.C. ; also at the Offices of Mr. JAMES M, 
RICHARDSON, Estate Agent. 1, Wilton-place, Tunbridge Wells, on 
and after TUESDAY, JUNE 18th. Tenders to be sent in on or before 
SATURDAY, JUNE 29th, addressed to the Surveyor, and endorsed 
“Tender for Works at Tunbridge Wells.” The Committee do not bind 
themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender su! mitted, 
"33, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, W.C. June 13th, 1861, 


TN CHANCERY.—Attorney-General v. 


the Corporation of Gloucester.—To BUILDERS. — CRYPT 
GRAMMAR-SCHOOL, GLOUCESTER.—Persons willing to CON- 
TRACT for the ERECTION of a NEW SCHOOL-HOUSE and other 
buildings in Barton-street, in the city of Gloucester, may see the 
plans and specifications at the office of Mr. Washbourn, Solicitor, 
No, 12, Palace-yard, Gloucester, between the hours of TEN and SIX, 
on and after THURSDAY, the 20th day of JUNE instant. Sealed 
Tenders, endorsed, “ Tenders for the Crypt Grammar-School,” ad- 
dressed to the Solicitor of the Trustees of Dame Joan Cooke’s 
Charity, are to be sent in on or before SATURDAY, the 29th day of 
JUNE instant. The above works are to be erected under the direc- 
tion of the High Court of Chancery, and the Tenders for the same 
will be submitted to the Chief Clerk of His Honour the Master of the 
Rolls for his approval. The party whose Tender shall be accepted 
will be required to enter into a contract, and provide approved 
sureties for the due performance of the works. The lowest Tender 
will not necessarily be accepted. Any further information may be 
obtained of Mr. Washbourn, the Solicitor to the said Trustees, in 
Gloucester ; Messrs. Meredith & Lucas, 8, New-square, Lincoln’s-inn, 
London ; and of the Architects, Messrs, Medland & Maberley, Clarence- 
street, Gloucester. 


O BUILDERS.—Persons desirous of 


TENDERING for the ERECTION of a PARSONAGE 
HOUSE and SCHOOL-ROOM, at Erith, in the county of Kent, can see 
the plans and specifications at my Office, 11, Union-court, Old Broad- 
street, City, where sealed Tenders are to be delivered before TWO 
o’clock, p.m. of JUNE 24, 1861, The lowest or any Tender will not 

ily be pted, JOHN WIMBLE, Architect. 














O BUILDERS.—TENDERS are required 


for the RESTORATION of ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, Devizes, 
The drawings and specification can be seen by application to 
E. GIDDINGS, Esq., Churchwarden, Devizes, on and after MONDAY, 
the 10th instant. The Tenders to be sent to the Architect, Mr. 
WILLIAM SLATER, 4, Carlton Chambers, Regent-street, London, 
free of expense, on or before MONDAY, the Ist day of JULY next. 
The lowest or any Tender will not necessarily be accepted. 


O BUILDERS.—Persons desirous of 


; CONTRACTING for PULLING DOWN and REBUILDING 
the old HARP INN, in the city of Hereford, may see the plans, on 
the Premises, on and after MONDAY, the 17th inst.; and any further 
information may be obtained, on application to Mr. CRANSTON, 
Architect, 1, Temple-row West, Birmingham, No pledge is given 
that the lowest or any Tender will be accepted. 

Hereford, June 12, 1861. 


HE TOTTENHAM LOCAL BOARD of 

: HEALTH will receive TENDERS for the DRAINAGE of 

WOOD-GREEN COMMON, in the Parish of Tottenham, on or before 

FRIDAY, the 2ist day of JUNE next.—Plan, specification, and parti- 
culars of Tender at the Offices of the Board, Tottenham High Cross, 


O BUILDERS.—Persons desirous of 











300 feet by 100 feet, are requested to send in TENDERS immediately. 


Londonderry Offices, Seaham Harbour, 


TENDERING for the Erection of a large BUILDING, about 
Plans and Specifications may be seen by applying to T.G. SHAW, 


MOULDED CARBON 


CISTERN FILTER. 


PpAtzent 





The 
Made to 
Original» Patent, fj length, or = 
per in sets 
Now being. © give any ro- 
Daily Adopteds: quired supply. 


T. ATKINS & SON, 
ENGINEERS, 
62, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 

This Filter is ‘placed in the Cistern, and consists of a perfo- 
rated earthenware hollow Cylinder and Cap, in one piece, and 
a Moveable Cap to facilitate cleansing. It is filled with large 
carbon blocks and loose charcoal, through which the -water 
passes to the central pipe. From this pipe filtered water may 
be drawn in.any part of a house, It occupies. but little room, is 
durable, cheap, and warranted. Architects and. Builders, &c. may 
now provide for pure water, without failure. 

Estimates given, and: fitters sent to fix'the filters... Contracts made 
to keepsame in working order foroa nominal sum per annum, May 
be seen-in action on applying at the Depot 

PROSPECTUS GRATIS, 


AILS and IRONMONGERY 
from BIRMINGHAM direct. 
Builders, Contractors, and Others, supplied.with Naila, 
Ironmongery, of every description, at the 
LOWEST BIRMINGHAM PRICES, 
A complete List.of which will be.forwarded upon app’ication to 


FRANCIS BIANCHI (late Blyth &. Bianchi), 


Nail Manufacturer and General Factor, BIRMINGILAM, 
and 16, Gresham-street, London, E.C. 


[BON ROOFING of CORRUGATED IRON 


Wrought Iron, principal Roofs covered with Slates, Iron Bridges, 
Girders, aud Railings; also, Portable Buildings for Dwellings, Farm 
Purposes, Churches, Chapels, Schools, Concert or Dancing Rooms 
Theatres, &c, suitable to all Climates, fixed complete, in town or 
country, oi packed for exportation. 

For Designs and Estimates apply to 


RANDAL STAP, Contractor, 
No. 32, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


Where numerous Drawings and Paotographs may be seen, 
N.B. The Irun Buildings manufactured by R. STAP are not fixtures 
on Leasehold Property. 


AVING IN G A §&. 


D. HULETT, INVENTOR and PATENTES. The Mercurial 
Gas Regulator is the only efficient instrument for insuring wholesome 
and uniform lighting, equalizing the pressure, and preventing any 
irregularity in the height of the flame. 

D. HULETT & CO. 55, High Holborn, London, 


Manufacturers of Gas Chandeliers, Glass Lustres, &c. &c. 
IRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION.— 
FOX & BARRETI’S PATENT. 
This improved system of fire-proof construction has been most 
extensively adopted, and its application has been extended to nearly 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDING, whether public or private, 
The system combines ECONOMY with great simplicity of construc 
tion, perfect security from fire, increased durability, and many othe 
important advantages, 
The floors and roofs are formed by a combination of joists of wrought 
or rolled iron with concrete, so constructed that each floor becomes ir 
effect a beam of artificial stone with ribs of iron; the structure pos- 
sessing great strength and rigidity, and forming a fire-proof foundation 
adapted to receive a finished surface, either of the ordinary flooring- 
boards, or of cement, asphalte, tiles, slate, or other material. 
Some of the largest and most important buildings in the kingdom 
are now in course of erection upon this principle, which is recom- 
mended to the notice of all who are interested in building, both as 
superseding the necessity for cast-iron girders and brick arches, and as 
bringing the great desideratum of fire-proof construction, even for 
ordinary dwelling-houses and domestic buildings, within the reach of 
every one. 
Further information may . —— of the Proprietor of the 


atent, 
Mr. BARRETT, 
12, YORK-RUILDINGS, ADELPHI. 


bets we: S, 55, GOLDEN LANE, 
BARBICAN, E.C.—WROUGHT and CAST IRONWORK of every 
| description made to order on the shortest notice.—-GILBERT & FRASI, 
| Manufacturers of Cast and Wrought Iron Buildings, Girders, Columns, 
| Staircases of every description, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates and Rail- 
| ing, Hot-houses, Conservatories, Iron Shop-fronts, Doors, Frames 
' and Sashes, Brickmakers’ Implements, Wash mills, Chalk-mills, Pug- 
mills and Pumps, Mill Gratings, Barrow Wheels, Runners and Bowls, 
| Mortar, Lime, and Grinding Mills, Engineers’ and Contractors’ Works 
| of all kinds.—N.B. Engineers’ and Architects’ Drawings accurately 
carried out, and Estimates furnished. 





Tron, and 























ISBECH SEWERAGE—To CON- 


TRACTORS.—The Wisbech Local Board of Health are 
prepared to receive TENDERS for MAKING and EXECUTING a 
SEWER, and other necessary Works connected therewith, com- 
mencing near the Union Workhouse, and proceeding along the Lynn- 
road, Bedford-street, and Russell-street, and discharging into the 
river opposite the end of Russell-street. Drawings and a specification 
of the work may be seen at the Office of Mr. WILLIAM ADAMS, Wis- 
bech, the Surveyor of the Local Board. Sealed Tenders to be sent 
(post-paid) or delivered to me at my Office, in Wisbech, on or before 
MONDAY, the 2ith day of JUNE instant, and to be endorsed 
“‘Tender for Wisbech Sewerage.” The Local Board do not pledge 
themselves to accept the lowest Tender, nor any Tender, unless they 


think fit.—By order, 
FRA, JACKSON, Clerk to the Local Board, 
Wisbech, 7th June, 1861. 











OR EW OOD 


(late Morewood & Rogers), 
Dowgate Dock, Upper Thames-street, London: and Lion Works, 
Birmingham Heath, Birmingham. 
PATENT GALVANIZED TINNED IRON AND TILES, 
GALVANIZED IRON, 

PLAIN or CORRUGATED, and CURVED, of all Gauges. Also, 
BLACK or PAINTED CORRUGATED IRON, GALVANIZED or 
BLACK CAST GUTTERS, PIPE, &c. 4 
Also, Galvanized Water and Gas Tubing, Stamped and Moulded 

Gutters, Wire, Wire Netting, Nails, Rivets, Pails, &c. 
Estimates given for Roofs, and every description of 
Galvanized Buildings, at the 
OFFICES and WAREHOUSE, DOWGATE DOCK, LONDON, 


INDER’'S PATENTED BAND SAW- 


GUIDES. for preventing the constant breaking of the 
Saws.—This simple arrangement can be fitted to any of the ex- 
isting machines, and will be found to repay its cost in a few months. 
French Band Saws of the best make. Prices and full particulars, 
both as to the Saws and Guides, may be obtained on application to 
ARTHUR KINDER, 18, Great George-street, Westminster. 


ANNON IRON FOUNDRY, 80, Goswell- 


street, St. Luke’s. — JONES & BLAXTON, having made great 
additions to their STOCK of PATTERNS, beg toinform the Trade that 
they can now supply them with Plain and Ornamental Iron Columns, 
Girders, Railings, Gates, Iron Coping, Balconies, Window Guards, 
Vi dahs, Or tal Staircase Panels, Iron Staircases, Tomb 
Enclosures, Trellis Panelling, Lamp and other Brackets, Cantilevers, 
Newel Bars, Water-closet Work, Area Gratings, Fly and other Wheeis, 
Wheel Plates, &c. 
BAKERS’ OVEN WORK, Forge Backs and Troughs, Rain-water 
Pipes and Gutters, Sash-Weights, Furnace Bars, Stoves, Ranges, &c. 
always in stock. on te 
CAST-IRON PIPES, IRON-WORK FOR OVENS, &c. 

















|T OCOMOTIVE STEAM-ENGINE, with 
| 4 MACHINERY and MORTAR PANS attached.—TO BE SOLD 
| by PRIVATE CONTRACT, a LOCOMOTIVE STEAM-ENGINE, about 
| 30 horse-power, with fly-wheel and crank axles, for driving mortar 
| pans and crushers, pumping, also spur and pinion wheels fixed on 
| frame, with pedestals for pumping. Two 9 feet Revolving Pans, with 
| foundations and frames complete, capable of being used for grinding 
| any description of ores or hard materials; the crushers are about 

2 tons 10 ewt.each. Also, a set of 10-inch Pumps and Gearing. The 
| above machinery is in thoroughly good working order, having under- 
| gone extensive repairs.—For price and further particulars, apply to 
JOHN M. LEEDER, Auctioneer, Brunswick Cottage, Swansea ; or to 
W. H. FORRESTER, Iron Merchant, Mount-street, Swansea. 


POWERFUL STEAM TRAVELLER 

FOR SALE, A decided bargain ; capable of lifting ten tons. 

Ellis & Co. makers, Manchester.—Apply to ROBERT WARD & SON, 
Timber Merchants, Bermondsey New-road, 8.E. 

a Good 


TEAM-ENGINE.—WANTED, 

Second-hand STEAM-ENGINE, of about 25-horse power. A 

condensing beam-engine would be preferred.—Address, 0. K, Office of 
** The Builder,” stating price and where it can be seen. 


NGINE, &c. — Six-horse (High-pressure) 
ENGINE (nearly new, town made), some Shafting, Riggers 

and Sundries, FOR SALE, in consequence of dissolution of partner, 
ship.—To be seen at BARRATT & WEAVER’S, 37, Windmill-street_ 











Tottenham-court-road, W. 





ANTED, a SECOND-HAND CON- 


DENSING STEAM-ENGINE, with one cylinder (vertical), 
possessing all the latest improvements, and in good working order. 
Dimensions about as follows : diameter of cylinder, 30 inches ; stroke, 
4 feet.—Address, with full particulars, THOMAS D. PARET, 11, 
Churchill, Edinburgh. 





TE Socigry CoMMEMORATIVE, &C, AWAKDED G. JOHNSON THEIR GRE tT 
MEDAL AND DIPLOMA IN RECOMPENSE FOR SEKVICES RENDERED TO THE 
PROGRESS OF THE USEFUL ARTs. Ave, 1860. 


HOISTING BUILDING MATERIALS. 
OHNSON’S PATENT 


improved DOUBLE HOIST, and 
SIX labourers serve TEN bricklayers to a 
height of FIFTY feet, or twice the num- 
ber and inereased height in same propor- 
+ saving of time, with regularity and comfort to 
ts are in use by Messrs. Lawrence & Sons, Holland 
in London, 





These 
Peto & Betts, and. by other eminent firms 
oe near Tf cequinele-appiications 
f i _ 

HNSON, Wai PPondon, 8.W. 
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Some Matters in Paris, interesting to Builders 
and Workmen. 


is not in the decorative 
arts alone that there is 
much to be gathered from 
“our continental neigh- 
bours.” So inventive a 
people as the French could 
not but have some struc- 
tural and mechanical con- 
trivances worthy the at- 
tention of a certain class 
in England, who are al- 
ways liable to become 
wedded to what may have 
been long in use. True, 
there is much in which the 
excellence is on our side; 
and what we have to say 
may show that to be the 
case. 

The English architect 
already owes to the French 
improvements in the con- 
struction of fire- proof 
floors. The practical 
builder equally, in his spe- 
ciality, might derive some- 
thing useful. Indeed, as there is no city in the 
world where so much building is going on as in 
Paris, there is probably none wherein the holiday 
of an English building-artisan might be so well 
spent. We are therefore pleased, and in many 
respects, that an idea of fraternization which 
some time back we regarded with favour, should 
have borne fruit, in the recent excursion of work- 
men to Paris. 

To set down here, a moderate selection from the 
contrivances peculiar to French building, would 
be a considerable, however a productive, task. 
We fear we cannot hope for much assistance, at 
present, in contributions descriptive of these mat- 
ters of detail which some of those who have lately 
visited the French capital, would have been so 
well fitted to observe. The first impression from 
an arrival in a foreign couantry—especially if the 
power of speaking freely the language be wanting 
—is one of bewilderment, which it requires more 
than a week to overcome.. Indeed, there is no 
harm in saying to many others, that opinions and 
statements offered under such conditions, or after 
only a short residence, should be taken for what 
they are worth—which is very little. Unfortu- 
nately, these impressions too generally are as- 
sumed as sufficient; and they become the source 
of misunderstandings between nations; whilst 
better knowledge, and somewhat less of presump- 
tion in the interval of its acquisition, would ter- 
minate in the mutual esteem. This is a fertile 
theme, to which we may again advert, though, 
when space at a future time permits, rather than 
at length in the present paper. Our object here 
18 to put together a few notes of points of in- 
terest, and practical expedients, which a builder 
might now observe in course of application, in 
Paris, 

Of the extent and nature of the street improve- 
ments, little would be learned in a week, unless 


.by those previously prepared. Supposing, how- 


ever, that the time of the English visitor was 
spent mainly in walking about,—which really may 
be the most useful way of spending a week in 
Paris,—and that he did not restrict his steps to 
the more fashionable boulevards or the Rue de 
Rivoli, he could not go far in any direction 
without seeing work in progress. His attention 
might be first attracted by the importance of the 
scaffolding, and a temporary roof, and also by the 





lofty shaft, or tower, of braced timber, which, 
with a wheel and axle at top,.and a chain and 
windlass worked below, does duty in most in- 
stances for what would seem to be the more con- 
venient movable contrivances of English builders. 
In new works, a temporary covering, carried by 
the scaffolding, seems to be employed in all im- 
portant cases, or when there is likely to be the 
slightest need of protection from the weather. 
Works on a large scale were kept going through- 
out the past winter; and in the case of one large 
pile of buildings on the Boulevard de Sebastopol, 
the cost of protection must have constituted a 
large item. English builders are careless about 
wet; and workmen are something worse. One 
would think, however, that better covering to the 
beds of masonry in progress might be provided at 
less outlay. The case of adding a story to an old 
building is different. Almost the first step before 
the foundations are laid, is the erection of the 
shaft or turret just now mentioned. It is formed 
of four masts or poles, the full height of the 
building, connected by diagonal bracing, and 
forming a space on plan of some five or six feet 
square. The poles of the scaffold itself, furnished 
with the ordinary foot-rests for climbing them as 
ladders, are then placed; temporary roof-timbers 
are fixed; and boarding and waterproof material 
complete what appears from a distance almost as 
a finished structure. The poles or masts are 
generally picked specimens of timber; for the 
blocks of stone to be raised are of large dimen- 
sions. The latter circumstance arises in great 
measure from the practice of executing carving 
after the blocks are in position. In large build- 
ings, more than one of the timber-shafts will be 
found. 

The windlass (¢reuil a bras), as ordinarily 
worked by levers and ratchets and cogs, or by the 
more simple means, occasionally gives place to 
one (treuil @ vapeur) worked by a portable steam- 
engine. The block of stone is not lewised, but sus- 
pended in slings, in hoisting. The hodman and his 
appliances appear to have no exact representatives 
in French industry. Ladders, such as are to be 
seen, would be unfit for the stately and well- 
dressed society of Mr. Ell’s, of the New-road. 
When materials have to be carried a short dis- 
tance, a hand-barrow may be used ; or a ladder is 
placed so that a line of half a dozen men can re- 
cline upon it; when the thing is passed overhead, 
from hand to hand. 

Whatever be the opinion in other respects, a 
superiority of English Zabour over French, will be 
suspected by many who witness the building 
operations. Further, there is in Paris almost an 
impossibility of getting anything done by the pro- 
mised time. Whether the fault be with masters or 
with men,as the former always say, or with both, 
we know not. Certainly it is difficult to under- 
stand how the building in Paris is done so 
quickly, and, as it is on the whole, so well. It 
would be quite unsafe to say that the French are 
not an industrious race: the evidence, take the 
literature, is to the direct contrary. One in- 
formant says, the lower class of labourers will do 
little except when the contre-maitre (foreman), is 
present ; but we have known the failing in men of 
a better class, nearer London; and the same in- 
formant,an English resident, confesses his astonish- 
ment at the industry: he says, what is suggested 
by the life of the cafés is an unsafe guide. The 
subject well deserves to be pursued; but we sus- 
pect, as in some other things, too much might be 
said of the superiority of the Englishman, where 
hard work is in question. Even with Arabs and 
Fellahs, good direction brings forth better work 
than usually had been anticipated. There is some 
reason for believing that masters, in each country, 
in various callings, are in especial need of those 
qualities of service which are peculiarly in the 
power of the workmen of the other country to 
supply. French servants sometimes express a 
decided preference for English masters; and 
English workmen in France, we are inclined to 


think, have little difficulty except that arising 
from the language, and a natural jealousy on the 
part of French workmen which may be, and is 
soon te be, overcome. Nearly every error of 
opinion and conduct of either people towards the 
other, may be traced to the ignorance or too 
slight knowledge of the language. What Mr. 
Cobden has lately said, showing that the resources 
of each country, natural products, manufactures, 
and capacity of mind, are different and necessary 
to the other, is but another form of our assertion, 
not here made for the first time, as it is of the 
feeling of most men of enlightenment in France. 
But we may be misunderstood in further pur- 
suing the labour-question, without space just now 
to develope our real impressions: we leave the 
subject, therefore, only indicated to those who can 
pursue it, and as one deserving to be pursued. 
We were speaking of the building-contrivances in 
Paris. 

In the building of the new Hétel de la Paix 
the common apparatus, the “shears,” and tem- 
porarily-constructed cranes, movable on wheels, 
or similar in principle to those used on quays and 
stone-quarries, together with lines of rails in dif- 
ferent directions across the ground, are to be seen ; 
but there is no arrangement at present for a 
“traveller” at the top level of the work. Thus 
it is difficult to understand how, at the upper 
levels, large blocks are moved about, unless there 
are to be rails laid at each story; but for these 
there is no preparation. The masonry of the 
piers is now set from small scaffold-platforms,— 
one to each pier. These are scarcely supported 
from below, but rest on corbels of 2 or 3 inches 
projection. Two planks are first placed on edge, 
on the corbels (the latter being, perhaps, tempo- 
rarily left on the block), on opposite sides of 
the .pier; the planks are then screwed to one 
another by iron bolts at their ends; other planks 
are laid, and a platform, which can be quickly 
moved, is thus complete. Some of the piers have 
two of such platforms at present, one above’ 
another, but whether for saving time or avoidance« 
of injury to the work by accidental concussion in 
removal, or for execution of enrichments, does not 
appear. 

Brickwork is little used in Paris for external 
walls, and seldom otherwise except for chimneys 
and flues; for the filling-in of the narrow spaces, 
scarcely to be called archéd, between iron joists ; 
and in the formation of brestsummers, where the 
space between the two girders is filled: in with 
bricks in cement. The spaces between joists are 
frequently filled in with slabs of plaster, which 
are perforated horizontally, and are cast, many 
together, in a long trough-shaped combination of 
moulds, similar in appearance to the contrivanee 
used in making the brick-and-cement blocks for 
sewer construction. The sewers of Paris, if may 
be well to state, are built in rough masonry, 
covered inside with cement. A floor, with the 
plaster is “hourdé en plastras,” the other being 
“ hourdé en brique.’ Hollow or perforated bricks, 
“briques creuses, ou tubulaires,” are much used in 
lieu of the plaster slabs. Price varies from 60 
francs to 100 francs per 1,000 delivered. The 
latter are about the ordinary English size; the 
former may be wider and about half the thickness, 
Such bricks are also used in a top story, where, from 
the number of stories in the building, and the lawin 
that particular, the story has to be set back, and 
where, consequently, weight has to be diminished 
as much as possible. In the latter case, however, 
they are usually merely a filling-in to timber- 
quartering, the whole being intended to receive 
cement. They are similarly used for partitions, 
“cloisons intérieures.’ It should be added, that 
the construction of flues is in many respects de- 
serving of commendation. Contrivances which 
there is difficulty in bringing into common use in 
London, appear to be generally adopted in Paris. 
We refer to bricks for circular flues, and to flue- 
linings. As regards the latter, the “tuyauxr 
ferrugineux” of the “ Systeme Grosset” may be 
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named by way of illustration. They are made 
circular, or square, or of the common English form 
of flues, though with the angles rounded off. The 
latter form is 25 centimétres by 17, or smaller by 
some inches than the usual English flue. The 
thickness of the material is 3 centimétres ; and the 
lengths which are half a métre, are connected by 
‘fillets or tongues fitting grooves (“rainures”’) 
which there are at the ends of the lengths. Orna- 
‘mental tiles for roofing, we may add, are found in 
‘use in the neighbourhood of Paris. Bricklaying, 
‘however, usually, so far as it is employed in Paris, 
is not well done. In two new ilots, or blocks, of 
building in the Champs-Elysées, where a some- 
what Dutch character of red-brick-and-stone 
Italian has been adopted with the English semi- 
detached plan; and, adjacent, in the stabling form- 
ing two buildings in advance of the forecourt of an 
‘hotel, the material has been used with skill; but 
generally, the bonding of bricks is defective. The 
‘best workmen in the branch are, we _ believe, 
English. The word “ macon” has considerable 
elasticity of application; and it seems, more so 
in Paris than elsewhere in France. We have, 
however, just now before us, the announcement by 
a contractor tending to show there is a “spécialité” 
for brickwork in Paris, as there is, assumed, for 
most other things there. ‘‘ Messieurs les archi- 
tectes et entrepreneurs” may find at the Maison 
A. Malard, in the Rue du Cherche Midi, workmen, 
French, English, and Belgian, capable of executing 
“joints Anglais et autres,” though Mr. Malard 
appears to pride himself most on his work in false 
brickwork, or “ briquetage,” and indeed recom- 
mends it as more agreeable in appearance than 
work in real bricks. The same individual can 
execute the “joints dits Anglais, saillants ;” 
by which we understand ‘“ tuck-pointing-” 
There is one value in the sort of covering, or of 
tiles, that which there is in the case of a timber 
and plastered building so treated. But whoever 
‘visits France for the first time, must be careful 
not to take all for what it appears. There is an 
appreciation of decorative effect which is greatly 
in advance of that of the English nation: there 
is an element of weakness, however, in the art. 
But we English, having to perceive that this 
effect is something to be desired for its own 
sake, have the perception of certain qualities 
which are essential to the production of the highest 
art. We may be long in arriving at such an 
amount of art, and popular love of it, as there is 
in France; but we are not ina bad road. Every 
artisan should strive to understand in what the 
difference consists ; for his influence may be some- 
thing. 

As regards the insufficient bonding of materials, 
there is little of that kind of defect in the con- 
struction of front walls of masonry. The stones 
are usually of the full thickness of the wall: there 
is no necessity for special facing work ; and the 
internal and party-walls only are of small blocks. 
The jointing of the masonry is perfect, almost 
objectionably so, indeed, considering that there is 
little variation in tint, and that the lower 
story, or basement, is usually deficient in base- 
mouldings, and in the effect which results from 
judiciously applied rustication. The additions to 
- the Bibliothéque Impériale, at the angle of the 
Rue-de-Richelieu and Rue-Neuve-des-Petits- 
Champs, which are wholly in stone, contrasting 
with the brick-and-stone of the older and larger 
portion of the building, have this character ; and 
to a slight extent, there is this as one of the 
defects in the new portion of the Kcole-des- 
Beaux-Arts on the Quai Malaquais, which is by 
the same architect, Mr. Duban. It is not till 
the building, in either of these cases, has been 
examined closely, in the ornament of the upper 
stories, that we discover the fact, that the design 
could have emanated from no one but a real 
artist. Probably it is the feeling on the part of 
the Paris architects, that there is the effect we 
have referred to, in their masonry, which leads 
them to adopt so constantly, panelling to the piers 


between openings. Perhaps we are unfavourably 
circumstanced for judging of buildings in Paris, 
from the circumstance that it is distasteful to be 
reminded of the appearance of our own cement; 
and truly there is in nearly every new building, 
fertility of invention and beauty of design: but 
we think the architects have something to learn. 
What that is, those who have read our notices of 
the Architectural Exhibition need hardly be told. 
As the distinction between the best work of 
Italian character in our country, and that in 
Paris, is very important, we may, perhaps, revert 
to the point. We are rather departing from the 
intended scope of this article, in alluding to it 
now. The question of the defect, as it becomes, 
however, seems to be connected with the fre- 
quency of the practice of cleaning down the fronts 
of buildings, In the case of cement, or the Paris 
plaster, it may be contended that some regulations 
are necessary to avoid the contrasts between 
houses in the same facade, differently coloured, 
which are so disastrous in London. But, as it 
has been recently remarked by others, there is a 
passion in France for scrubbing and cleaning 
down. The destructive element is at work too 
generally, even as to entire buildings. In the 
more limited field, the French assiduity in putting 
a clean face on things, degenerates to an error. 
Their buildings are not spoiled as ours are by 
smoke; but they receive weather-stains which 
might be worth preserving, as of the nature or 
part of what is intended of architectural effect, 
by an artist-architect. By decree of March 26th, 
1852, it is ordered thus :—‘“ The facades of the 
houses in Paris shall be constantly kept in a good 
state of cleanliness [or neatness,—“ propreté”]. 
They shall be repainted, scraped, or stone-coloured 
at least once in ten years, upon express command 
which will be made to the proprietors, by the 
municipal authority.” Contravention is punish- 
able by fine, which is not to exceed one hundred 
francs. 

One or more arrondissements of Paris thus, in 
each year, may be undergoing the different pro- 
cesses required by the idea of “propreté.” In 
truth, however, operations may be noticed in most 
of the quarters of Paris, at this very favourable 
season,—we mean for the operators, not the pas- 
sengers below. For the protection of these latter, 
however, there are regulations, though they do 
not seem to be enforced in all cases, and are not 
of much value. You are made to go off the foot- 
path ; thus, you usually incur considerable danger 
in the road. Should any of our readers, during 
last month, have extended their walks across the 
water into the fifth and thirteenth arrondissements, 
the south-east of Paris, or equally probably else- 
where, their course will have been arrested some- 
where by a board, which is leaned against the 
building with the object of barring the forbidden 
ground, or by a man there stationed, whose occu- 
pation consists in waving a lath, and looking 
surprised at any one who may have penetrated 
into his precincts and those of the “entrepreneur.” 
Supposing our reader to overcome the pugnacity 
which is said to be the characteristic of English- 
men on the Continent, he would perhaps cross to 
the other side of the narrow street, and from that 
haven he would be able to see one of the different 
contrivances in use, which we shall, in another 
article, endeavour to explain and describe. 








“THE ENGLISH CATHEDRAL OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY.’* 


Axsout this time last year there was a very 
great influx of architects and ecclesiologists into 
the good city of Cambridge, the said architects 
and ecclesiologists having been invited by the 
Cambridge Architectural Society. As usual, on 
such occasions, the day was devoted to visiting the 
more interesting objects in the city and its vici- 
nity, while the evenings were occupied by lectures. 
Thus, on one occasion, Professor Willis described 
Mediwval Cambridge and the scanty accommo- 





* By A. J.B. Beresford Hope, M.A., D.C.L. London: 
John Murray, Albemarle-street, 1861. 














dation afforded to the scholars by the early foun. 
dations. On another evening, Mr. Beresford Ho 
lectured upon the Modern Anglican Cathedral - 
and it is this latter discourse revised, augmented, 
and illustrated, which forms the very respectable. 
sized octavo volume at present under considera- 
tion. 

Of course, as indicated by the title, the subject 
more immediately concerns the members of the 
Anglican Church, of which Mr. Hope is well known 
to be a devoted son and valiant champion; but 
still the book will be found to be by no meang 
uninteresting to readers preferring other creeds, 
inasmuch as it gives a résumé of the progress of 
Medieval architecture during the present century, 
as well as sundry hints for its future development. 

Mr. Hope divides his work into eight chapters, 
each of which is well worth a short consideration, 
These eight chapters are :—1. General considera- 
tions, but which might more properly have been 
termed ‘the necessity for more cathedrals ;” 
2. The choice of style; 3. Modern cathedrals; 
4. Choice of plan; 5. Basilican and English ar- 
rangements; 6. Features of building and their 
use; 7. Internal decoration, monuments; 8. Ac- 
cessory buildings and practical means of usefulness, 
easy extension of the Episcopate. 

The Necessity for New Cathedrals.—In this 
chapter, Mr. Hope inserts a long letter, addressed 
by him to the Times, in December, 1857, upon 
the occasion of Mr. Edouart’s prohibition of 
Divine service in Exeter Hall. In this letter 
the writer, after stating the vast amount of 
spiritual destitution existing in London and 
other large towns, which the special services 
were intended to mitigate, asserts that the evan- 
gelization of the multitude is not to be effected 
by such imperfect means as “ Peel ” churches, with 
their overworked and half-starved incumbents, 
but that if we wish to produce any considerable 
impression, we must have recourse to some system 
which will unite and centralize those means which 
are at present at hand. Now the cathedral and 
episcopal system is s very good one for the pur- 
pose ; it has always obtained in England, and it 
needs only a careful extension to enable it to be a 
most useful engine. 

In the early days of Christianity, every con- 
siderable town had a bishop and cathedral, while 
the other churches (if any) were served by the 
chapter, so that whatever was done came from 
one source, and had all the advantages of com- 
bined action. Now it is something of this kind 
that Mr. Hope would like to see carried out in 
our own large towns, to each of which he would 
give a bishop, making the principal church his 
cathedral. The bishop would have his staff or 
chapter under his order, while the incumbents of 
the various parishes would work in conjuncticn 
with him. Thus, one of the staff, to use the 
author’s own words, might be a stirring preacher 
in the church; another persuasive in the house of 
mourning or of sin; the third, a careful and wise 
steward of the charities; and a fourth, the patient 
and winning instructor of youth. Again, in dis- 
tricts such as Bethnal-green, Mr. Hope would 
gladly see one goodly church open all day, and 
served by three clergymen, instead of the three 
miserably pinched structures which it has hitherto 
been the fashion to build. Doubtless the archi- 
tectural profession would be of the same 
opinion, for there is naturally more credit to be 
obtained by erecting one good edifice than three 
small and cheap ones; but, at the same time, it is 
only fair to say, that these cheap churches have 
been of great use, architecturally speaking, for 
they must be regarded as a series of experiments 
in an inferior material. It is true, that they 
possess, as a general rule, small claims either to 
beauty or strength of construction, but they have 
taught us to arrange our masses, and to try the 
effect of mouldings; and when they do decay, 
they will have served their purpose, and occasion 
regret to no one. The rest of the chapter 1s 
occupied with an account of the various schemes 
for increasing the Episcopate which have of late 
years come before the Parliament, and which have 
as yet only borne fruit in one instance, viz., at 
Manchester. Y 

Should, however, new bishops be appointed, and 
should there be no church in their diocese suf- 
ficiently important or well situate to be turned 
into a cathedral, a new edifice will of course have 
to be erected. This our author very properly 
declares need not be required to rival the large 
edifices left us by our forefathers: on the con- 
trary, a very moderate building would be sufficient; 
and in this case we may take heart by remember- 
ing the small size and moderate extent of nearly 
every one of the Saxon originals of our most 
extensive cathedrals. 
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Choice of Style——Supposing our new cathe- 
dral to be required, we must next determine in 
what style we should build it, or, in other words, 
what is to be the point de départ of our future 
architecture ; for no one in his senses can possibly 
imagine that the restless nineteenth century will, 
for any length of time, go on slavishly copy- 
ing any one single style; but, at the same time, 
it will be impossible to make a move until we have 
settled where we shall move from. Now, a few 
years ago, everybody worked in Early English, 
mainly, a8 Mr. Hope says, because it was thought 
that it survived more starvation than any other 
style. Before that period, Perperdicular had 
been the favourite, and shortly after the Early 
English; we then drifted into what was called 
Decorated ; and, since that time the popularity of 
Mr. Ruskin’s works have occasioned great impor- 
tations of the Italian element, — unfortunately 
in the details, not in the masses; while, at pre- 
sent, the favourite style appears to be the grand 
and severe one of the thirteenth century, as deve- 
loped in France. Now Mr. Hope, after putting 
Perpendicular, Flamboyant, Early English, Ita- 
lian, and German Medieval architecture out of 
court, finds himself in face of two styles, viz., 
what is called the Decorated, or Middle Pointed ; 
and the Early Thirteenth-century French. He 
elects, after discussing the merits of each, for the 
English Decorated, not informing us, by the way, 
whether he prefers the style as developed in the 
reign of Edward I., or of Edward I1., or of Edward 
III.; for, asall know, English Decorated under- 
went distinct modifications in each of these three 
reigns, both in the tracery and in the mouldings, to 
say nothing of other features,—such modifications, 
indeed, as almost to constitute three distinct styles. 
Now, if we are to have astarting point, one would 
like to be a little more sure whence we are to 
start ; and we can only regret that Mr. Hope has 
not been more explicit upon this point. The rea- 
sons for his choice of Decorated are principally 
these, viz.,—that it admits the principle of verti- 
cality more than the Early French; and that 
there was more gracefulness and continuity ;— 

* Delicate pencilling replaced strong horizontal lines ; 
growth of parts was found where superposition of mem- 
bers used to reign; and the principle of verticality was 
everywhere triumphant, but not despotic [page 45]. 


pow but not least, it requires less expenditure of ma- 
terial.” 

Now, it strikes me that the thickness of the 
walls and expenditure of materials have very 
little to do with the question of style. If the 
walls and parts of a building are thin, it requires 
a large amount of tracery and ornament to make 
that building look well. On the contrary, a plain, 
half-starved building, will look always bad in any 
style, while it is impossible to forget the consider- 
ation that the cost of the elaborate tracery and 
mouldings in the decorated work must considerably 
exceed that of the corresponding points in French 
thirteenth century. However, Mr. Hope, like the 
French guard at Fontenoy, gives his enemy every 
advantage, and it would be impossible for the most 
enthusiastic admirer of Chartres or Laon to have 
given more able and telling reasons why we should 
not prefer the style in which those churches are 
built as our point de départ, instead of the 
Edwardian architecture, with its chamelion-like 
changes. But the better way will be to let our 
author speak for himself :— 

“Some of the ablest representatives of the latest ge- 
neration of our Gothic architects, have professedly lifted 
up its (the Early French) standard as the rallying point of 
art-loving England. The reasons which they gave for 
their selection, are highly creditable to their artistic 

morals. The trickery, the flimsiness, the unreality so 
nr sage in modern art, have disgusted them. In the 

roi French they find boldness, breadth, strength, 
Sternness, virility ; and they close with a style which seems 
80 exactly suited to supply the crying deficiencies of the 
+ Aa The strong correspondence of the churches of 

orth France and England, seems to have its practical 
ey on this side of the sea: perhaps, also our 
bo itects may be unconsciously swayed by the enthu- 
a which this style has created among that brilliant 
; + of art-writers, who sustain the Gothic movement 
pt Tance, and may not unnaturally prefer to find them- 
prt in perfect harmony with them in practical oppo- 
Z oo to the nearest and for England the most promi- 
the school of Continental architects, who have embraced 

© Medizeval cause.”--Page 45. 

Now, when we remember that the distinguishing 
He aracteristics of the Englishmen of the nine- 

nth century are our immense railway and 
engineering works, our line-of-battle ships, our 
good and strong machinery—or, to go to other 
points, our free constitution, our unfettered 
— and our trial by jury,—it will naturally 
uggest itself, whether any style of architecture can 

more appropriate to such a people than that 
bse according to Mr. Hope’s own showing, is 
haracterized by boldness, breadth, strength, stern- 
ness, and virility. 


t the same time an inspection of the drawings 


at the Architectural Exhibition, would rather 
prove that the younger architects (to whom, of 
course, we must look for the development of our 
future style) verge more towards the Italian 
Gothic, than to that of England or France. The 
reason is evident. Those who travel for any time, 
naturally prefer going to Italy, where almost a 
new world is opened to them, than to the 
less genial climates of Germany and France, 
where everything bears more or less resemblance 
to their own country. Once in Italy, it is necessary 
to make sketches to show that something has been 
done. The student goes imbued with love for 
Medizxval art, and he consequently sketches 
Medieval Italian architecture: unfortunately, as 
a general rule, he draws the more ornamental 
parts, because they make the best and most pic- 
turesque subjects, totally forgetting that the 
great beauties of the architecture of the Middle 
Ages in Italy consist in its large and broad masses, 
its strong arches, with their deep voussoirs and 
square soffits, and its very sparing use of mould- 
ings. I think, with Mr. Hope, that this Italian 
phase of our modern Gothic art, will not last; 
but I must most reluctantly differ from him, when 
he proposes that we should select one, or all, of 
the three styles of architecture which obtained in 
England during the reigns of the first three 
Edwards. 

Chapter III.—In Chapter III. Mr. Hope, after 
giving us plans of the modern Roman Catholic 
cathedral at Linz, now building under the super- 
intendence of M. Statz, of Cologne, and of that at 
Albi, erected in the fourteenth century ; proceeds 
to show that the only real difference in plan be- 
tween the Roman Catholic and Anglican cathedrals, 
as arranged at the present day, consists in the 
chapels demanded by the multiplication of altars 
for the former ritual; thus a plan of Ely Cathedral 
is given as re-arranged by Mr. Scott, and 
accompanied by the following remarks :— 

** The present arrangements at Ely are, generally speak- 
ing, identical with those which have been adopted in re- 
arranging the modern cathedral of St. Paul’s, just as the 
pile of Ely, shorn of its Romanist peculiarities, is identical 
in general plan with St. Paul’s church. My argument is 
thus narrowed to the simple issue, that if social and 
1eligious necessities call for the multiplication of cathe- 
drals in our large towns, those cathedrals ought in their 
dimensions to approximate to, and in their plans resemble, 
the august churches built previously and subsequently to 
the Reformation, and themselves lately restored to serve 
as English cathedrals of the nineteenth century in all 
those features in which that restoration has taken a prac- 
tical shape.’’— Page 77. 


Our author next proceeds to notice the prin- 
cipal cathedrals designed for the Anglican churches 
during the last twenty years, and we have accord- 
ingly plans and elevations of Perth Cathedral, 
designed by Mr. Butterfield; Kilmore Cathedral, 
by Mr. Slater; Inverness Cathedral, by Messrs. 
Slater & Carpenter; Colombo Cathedral, by the 
latter gentleman; also Brisbane Cathedral, and 
those at Sydney and Calcutta. Plans are also 
given of the tropical church at St. Kitts, of Mr. 
Scott’s great church at Hamburg, and of the 
first and second designs for the Memorial Church 
at Constantinople. It also appears that the 
Government has been rebuilding the parish 
church at Singapore, after the model of Netley 
Abbey. Fancy Netley Abbey and its immense 
east window in a tropical climate! Mr. Hope 
has unaccountably forgotten to give us the 
name of the architect; but it looks, however, 
uncommonly like a piece of military engineers’ 
work ; for no professional architect of any emi- 
nence would ever dream that an edifice designed 
for a cold and gloomy climate would suit the 
fiery tropics. As an illustration of the unfitness of 
the military engineer (without mentioning another 
work nearer home), it will be sufficient to refer to 
page 99 of the present work, where there will be 
found a woodcut of the interior of the choir of 
Calcutta Cathedral, the architecture of which, to 
use the mildest term, is exceedingly bad. Now, 
if this course of things goes on, the architects, in 
pure defence, will have to add fortification to 
their other pursuits, as they did in the sixteenth 
century. One of them, Mr. Fergusson, has already 
shown the way, and doubtless others will follow ; 
but, upon the whole, would it not be as well if 
every one stuck to his own trade, instead of 
trying to annex that of his neighbours ? 

One word more about these tropical churches. 
It is well known that there are two theories 
respecting the mode of designing them. If any 
one examines any old buildings erected for divine 
worship in hot countries—say in Italy or in the 
East—he will observe that they are generally 
vaulted, that the walls are always very thick, and 
that the windows are small and rare; the ob- 
ject being to confine the cool night air during 





the day, and to keep the influence of the sun 





from the interior as much as possible. This is 
an illustration of the Speluncar theory. 

The other alternative is to keep the sun off the 
building by means of an outside cloister and 
verandah, and to get a current of air right 
through by means of windows opening down to 
the ground, and filled with louvre boards. The 
late Mr. Carpenter’s scheme for the cathedral of 
Colombo, page 83, is designed upon this prin- 
ciple. How it may answer I cannot possibly say, 
never having seen any large building so con- 
structed ; but, judging from the woodcut given 
on the previous page, the effect upon the 
exterior elevation is by no. means so satisfactory 
as could be wished. Now, at Constantinople, 
the mosques combine to a certain extent both 
theories—i. e., they are built upon the Speluncar 
plan—but have small windows near the ground, 
by means of which a thorough draught can be ob- 
tained in the direction of the wind; but then 
these windows are comparatively very small, and 
are frequently kept shut on the side the sun may 
happen to be shining—a mancuvre not so easily 
executed by a three-light decorated window, with 
mouldings, tracery, &c., all complete. Again, 
where earthquakes are frequent, we have two 
ways of proceeding: first, either to build entirely 
in wood, by which we get a certain amount of 
elasticity; or to build in a very solid manner— 
witness the church at Assisi, which has stood to 
the present day, while earthquakes are conti- 
nually taking place in the town. Now, Mr. 
Slater has followed neither of these plans in 
his church at St. Kitts, which is partly of stone 
and partly of wood. Of course he has had the 
best advice from residents on the island; and 
one will be curious to know how far the usual 
precautions are ill-founded. 

Chapter IV. informs us that the difference be- 
tween a parish church and a cathedral is not so 
much a question of size ; fora cathedral may be 
a very small building, and a parish church a com- 
paratively large one; but in the superior length of 
the choir of the cathedral. This choir has to con- 
tain, without taking into account the visitations of 
the bishop, a certain number of resident clergy 
and:choristers ; and in reply to the objection that 
these latter would not require a large choir, our 
author suggests the possibility of volunteer choris- 
ters as well as volunteer rifles, further remark- 
ing that as the Englishman has shaken off so 
much of his mauvaise honte as to induce him to 
wear a uniform, in a little time he may possibly 
get rid of some more of it, and eventually wear 
an occasional surplice. Our cathedrals would 
then deserve the title of singing-cages, which 
Rabelais applied to those of his own time. 

Chapter V. is a very important one, for 
it informs us how the present cathedral 
has grown out of the Basilican arrangement. 
After giving a long extract from his father’s 
work to show what this latter really was, Mr. 
Hope proceeds to argue and decide the question 
as to the desirability of reviving it in the present 
day; and this is the more necessary as it has been 
more than once lamented that the authors of 
the late Anglican movement did not rather go to 
the early church for their arrangements, instead of 
leaning to the Medizval development of the church. 
Our author says, and it strikes me very truly, 
that this is not a question of architecture, for 
Medieval art is equally applicable to the cathedral 
as to the basilica, and, doubtless, — 

“A fresh triumph of Gothic would follow its employ- 
ment in the hands of a man of genius, to carry out in 
their full integrity and their majestic amplitude of space 
the disciplinary and ritual prescriptions of a Constantinian 
basilica intended for the use of a great metropolis.””— 
Page 142. 

In answer to this, he asserts that such a revival 
of the basilica would be nothing less than the re- 
vival of the Roman community of the days of 
Constantine and Theodosius, and that it is far 
better and more natural to develop, alter, and 
improve what we at present possess ; in the same 
manner that we have developed the Houses of 
Lords and Commons, the Courts of Common Law 
and Equity, and, indeed, most of our political 
institutions. This chapter is illustrated by plans 
or views of the Church of the Nativity at Beth- 
lehem, Sta. Maria Maggiore and St. Clemente at 
Rome, the cathedral at Torcello (plan and view 
of apse), and, lastly, a reduction of the cele- 
brated plan of St. Gall. The latter part is devoted 
to showing how the modern choir became de- 
veloped out of the chorus cantorum of the basi- 
lica,- principally through the introduction of 
monasticism ; but inasmuch as the ultimate adop- 
tion of either arrangement is the affair of the 
clergy and not of the architects, I leave it, and 
pass on to— 

Chapter VI.—Having settled on the arrange- 
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ment of the new cathedral, our author next pro- 
ceeds to consider and settle the features of the 
building and their uses. Thus we shall want a 
nave at least a hundred feet long ; also transepts, 
to give a cruciform appearance, although these 
transepts need not necessarily extend on plan 
beyond the nave walls. Of course the very long 
ones we see in some Medieval churches would be 
out of the question, as they would be simply 
expensive, and at the same time be an impedi- 
ment to seeing and hearing. Again, the roof of 
the transepts ought to rise to an equal height 
with those of the nave and choir. The question 
then arises, how the central crossing is to be ter- 
minated. We have our choice of—1, a central 
square tower and spire; 2, a wooden fleche; 3, 
an octagon tower and spire as at Ely; and 4, a dome 
such as Mr. Fergussonvery truly says in his “ Hand- 
book” * has yet to be carried out. It is to be 
hoped that the day is not very far distant ; but 
whenever that experiment is made, the grand 
difficulty will be with the outside of the dome, 
not with the inside: in all probability the better 
way would be to treat it as a many-storied tower, 
or collection of towers crowned by spires. The 
question then arises, if you have a circular central 
crossing why not have a circular church altogether. 
Mr. Hope is rather disposed to answer the ques- 
tion in the affirmative, and to point out the 
church of St. Gereon at Cologne as an excellent 
type of this class; and it has always struck me 
that the Mahomedan mosques, with the addition 
of the choir, would form excellent Christian 
churches, more especially for the Anglican com- 
munion. But to return to our cathedral, the choir 
must be sufficiently large to accommodate a good 
number of voluntary singers in addition to the 
usual staff of clergy and choristers, and it must 
be separated from the nave by a screen, This 
screen can either be high or low. If high, it 
should be made of wood exceedingly perforated, or 
it may take the form of a metal grille. The low 
screen, on the contrary, should be composed of 
the richest and most solid materials; it is difficult 
to choose from these three alternatives; probably 
each may be the better in certain situations, 
although I confess for my own part that I should 
adopt the wood as the last alternative, more 
especially if it were a question of placing it in a 
cathedral. The pulpit, whether stone, wood, or 
marble, may be placed at one of the angles of the 
lantern piers, or somewhere down the nave; it 
being distinctly understood that the said nave is 
devoted to the congregation, and not made a 
mere vestibule to the ehoir, as it is unfortunately 
in so many of our cathedrals. Returning to the 
choir, we are told that appearance and reverence 
alike demanda spacioussanctuary : if thatsanctuary 
is a “ dead level, then, most assuredly, the church 
will be the loser both in appearance and in utility.” 
(P. 204.) The choir ought, therefore, to be well 
and judiciously graduated from the screen up to 
the altar. As to the stalls, they can be backed 
with canopy work or hangings, or left open behind 
with their screens of metal, wood, or marble, to 
the side aisles, It is to be hoped, however, that 
some day we may see the historiated and sculp- 
tured cloture de cheeur, such as that at Notre Dame 
at Paris, revived amongst us. Up to the present 
time sculpture has not by any means played that 
important part it ought to have done in our 
modern ecclesiastical architecture. We have gone 
into ecstasies over crockets, tracery, and th oh 
columns with what the newspapers call appropriate 
capitals, carved with the passion-flower or with 
corn-ears and vine-leaves; but how few and 
small, comparatively, are the pieces of sculpture. 
We are now beginning, like Disraeli’s “ Contarini 
Flemming,” to demand thoughts, not words; and, 
depend upon it, until our architects give us these 
thoughts in the shape of designs for sculpture, 
our ecclesiastical art will remain in a lifeless 
condition. 

The position of the organ next comes under 
consideration. Of course no one in the present 
day would advocate placing ‘t on the top of the choir 
screen. Mr. Hope is for putting it on the north 
side of the choir, although it may be a question 
whether the better plan is not to have two organs, 
viz.,a large one at the west end over the great 
west door, as at Amiens, and another and smaller 
on the north side of the choir, as proposed by 
Mr. Hope, There are three forms for the east 
end of the choir,—the square end, the plain apse, 
and the apse with the cireumambient aisle. All 
these are admissible, but there can be but little 
question but that the latter offers very much the 
greater advantages upon the score of artistic treat- 





* Many of the illustrations are from Mr. Fergusson’s 





ment and consequent picturesque effect. A very 
curious fact is noticed concerning the apse of Milan 
cathedral ; viz., that the north and south windows, 
i. e. those on the angles, when seen foreshortened 
from the west end, have the appearance of smaller 
windows, forming the natural termination to the 
perspective. 

Again, in a cathedral it is as well never to place 
the altar against the extreme east wall, even if it be 
square. On the contrary, much greater dignity 
is gained by bringing it out some distance and 
backing it bya reredos; and we thus get an opportu- 
nity for painting or sculpture. The triforium ques- 
tion next engages our attention. We can have an 
arcade with or without a clerestory, or with 
triforium and clerestory; or we may make the 
aisles equal in height to the nave. But, after 
all, there is probably nothing better than the 
triple division of arcade, triforium, and clerestory; 
and in many cases cited by the author, the trifo- 
rium is actually used as a gallery. In Germany 
this is often effected, as in some of the churches at 
Cologne, by combining the triforium and cleres- 
tory, in fact, putting one aisle on the top of ano- 
ther, —a hint which might possibly be useful in 
the present day, when we are restricted for ground 
space. I should, however, mention that both top 
and bottom aisles are vaulted. After the cleres- 
tory we come to the roof, where the author natu- 
rally advocates stone groining, and where the 
expense of the necessary buttresses and pinnacles 
renders this impossible, he would propose to substi- 
tute wooden groining, but making it a field for 
decoration. The coved roof, which may either be 
in wood or stone, offers equal advantages; and Mr. 
Hope very truly says, that roofs of which the— 


‘© Transverse internal section shows an arch either 
curvilinear (such as barrel-vauiting) or many-sided (such 
as polygonal coving), correspond better with the wall- 
treatment, and more completely combine to create that 
feeling of the infinite which it is the function of a Gothic 
church to produce, than roofs whose internal section is 
that of a single angle, which must be the case with all 
open-timbered roofs, however much the eye is deceived 
and flattered by the play of carved work about the trusses. 
Indeed, strange to say, a perfectly flat ceiling, if properly 
decorated, like the one which has long existed at Peter- 
borough, wears more of the cathedral aspect than the 
most elaborate open roof which Norfolk or Somersetshire 
would produce.’’—Page 225. 


We next come to the spire. Here Mr. Hope 
advises us not to run after the two descriptions of 
open-work spires respectively typified at Frei- 
burg and Strasburg, but to be content with our 
own solid examples, whether in stone or wood. 
He, indeed, makes an exception in favour of the 
crown imperial, such as we see at Newcastle, and 
suggests the adaptation of something of the kind 
to the centre of Westminster Abbey, deprecating 
any tampering with the outline of Wren’s west 
towers. For my own part, I confess I should not 
be sorry to see the whole west front of that edifice 
recast ; not, perhaps, at the present time, but say 
some twenty years hence, when, it is to be hoped, 
that we shall have made as much, or even more, 
progress in the arts than we have during the last 
twenty years. 

Chapters VII. and VIII, treat of the desira- 
bility of internal painting and sculpture,—the use 
of the apsidal aisle for monuments,—the accessory 
buildings to the cathedral,—and the easy exten- 
sion of the episcopate. The latter subject is not 
one to be handled in an architectural journal, and 
the length to which this notice has already run 
forbids me saying anything concerning the for- 
mer, which would require almost volumes to treat 
of thoroughly. However, there can be no doubt 
but that Mr. Hope deserves the best thanks of the 
profession for his able exposition of the progress 
of Mediwval art during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, and his very practical suggestions 
respecting its future development, 

W. Buress. 








SOME RESULTS OF THE CENSUS OF 1861. 


By the exertions made at the Census Oftice we 
are enabled to obtain some idea of the population 
of England on the 8th of April last ; for, although 
the returns recently made by the Registrar- 
General from the books of the 631 superintendent 
registrars of England have not yet been fairly 
tested at_ the Census Office, it is not apprehended 
that the alterations, which a careful revision of 
the original documents may render necessary, will 
be of importance sufficient to lessen the value of 
the figures as materials for whatever general in- 
ferences may fairly be drawn from them. 

In first glancing at these figures it is important 
to notice that the decennial rates of increase have 
declined since the ten years from 1811 to 1821, 





* Handbook,’’ and others from the “‘Ecclesiologist.”’ 


and have up to 1861 been steadily on the decrease ; 


as will be seen by an examination of the following 
figures :— 





Population of ‘Decennial Rate 





| 

| England. | Increase. | of Increase. 
1801 | 9,156,171 
1811 | 10,454,529 | 1,298,358 | 14 per cent. 
1821 12,172,644 | 1,718,135 | 16 ,, 
1831 14,051,986 | 1,879,322 | 15 ,, 
1841 16,035,198 | (1,983,212 | 14, 
1851 18,054,170 | 2,018,972 | 13 3 
1861 | 20,293,746 | 2,169,576 | 12 5, 





The cause of this decrease in the decennial rate 
of the population is a matter which calls for very 
careful inquiry; we therefore look anxiously for- 
ward to those details of the Census returns which 
will be likely to show the cause of a decline which 
is not to be attributed to increased death-rates ; 
for it is certain that the average duration of 
human life, in the chief districts of both town and 
country, has, by means of sanitary and other im- 
provements, been materially increased ; nor is the 
decrease to be accounted for by the extent of the 
emigration from England; for the returns of the 
Emigration Commissioners show that, in the in- 
terval between March 31st, 1851, and April 8th, 
1861, 2,249,355 emigrants sailed from the ports 
of the United Kingdom. But of this number 
probably 194,522 were of foreign origin; leaving 
2,054, 823 emigrants from the population of the 
United Kingdom ; of whom only about 640,210 
were of English origin, 183,627 were of Scotch 
origin, and 1,230,986 were of Irish origin. 

Notwithstanding the decline in the decennial 
rates, it is satisfactory to find that in the last ten 
years 2,169,576 have been added to the population 
of England ;* and to compare our condition in this 
respect with that of about the middle of the last 
century, when it was the practice to subsidize 
foreign troops for the defence of the nation and 
for the preservation of order. From the Peace of 
Utrecht down to 1740, the numbers of the English 
people had actually declined; and in 1756, by a 
grant of the Parliament, a large body of Hano- 
verians and Hessians arrived on our shores. 

From 1751 to 1772, after the passing of Lord 
Hardwick’s Marriage Act, the increase of the 
population became more satisfactory. This is 
partly to be attributed to the improved habits 
of the people, the increase of well-constituted 
families, and the great increase of the industry of 
Great Britain. 

The manufacture of iron by wood-charcoal in 
England rapidly declined ; until at length, in the 
year 1740, the produce fell to 17,350 tons. Coal 
was tried; and, after that time, was successfully 
used for smelting; so that in 1788 the produce was 
seventy thousand tons; in 1800, a hundred and 
eighty thousand tons; and in the year 1851, two 
millions five hundred thousand tons. Iron and 
steel tools have been placed in the hands of the 
workmen and labourers of the country,—arms in 
the hands of the army and navy. 

After 1751 agriculture advanced rapidly. Lord 
Townsend introduced the turnip-culture from 
Germany, with important results. Many of the 
landed proprietors, instead of drowning their 
senses in drink, wasting their time in intrigues, 
or squandering their estates in gambling, devoted 
themselves to the encouragement of societies of 
agriculture: the farmers adopted new processes ; 
the increased produce of the farms was improved 
in quality: marshes were drained ; machinery in- 
troduced ; the breeds of various domestic animals 
decidedly improved ; and an impulse given to the 
cultivation of the finest part of agricultural 
science, which is intimately related to the science 
of population, and will in the end throw much 
light on its principles. . 

New roads were made and old ones improved ; 
and canals for the transport of wood, coal, goods, 
and general produce were commenced by the en- 
lightened spirit of Bridgewater ; who, with the aid 
of Brindley’s genius, triumphed over engineering 
difficulties which in those days were held insu- 
perable. New machines were invented, and new 
employments brought into use. 

J a a Wahewead, the potter, produced (1763), 
a new kind of earthenware: Paul or Wyatt first, 
and then Arkwright, the barber, invented a 
spinning-jenny, in 1767: Hargreaves, a weaver, 
took out the patent for his spinning-jenny in 17 70; 
and the mule was completed by Compton, also a 
weaver, in 1787. James Watt placed the force of 
steam at man’s disposal. By other eminent men ® 
thousand different means have been produced, 
yielding in value millions sterling yearly, and so 
offering occupation and subsistence to the popula- 
tion; and since 1830, the railroads, with steam 





* We have no returns yet for Scotland and Ireland. 
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and sailing vessels, have placed the population in 
direct and easy communication not only with each 
other in Great Britain, but with the rest of the 
world. 

The circumstances of our times disprove the 
theory of Malthus and the supporters of his ideas, 
for they show that although the population has 
doubled in a period of abont fifty-three years, 
employment is more plentiful, and the necessaries 
of life more easily to be obtained, than when the 
number of the people in the land was compara- 
tively small. 

The population of the metropolis in April, 1861, 
is given at 2,803,034, as against 2,362,236 in 
1851: increase in ten years, 440,788; average 
per year, 44,0788,. And it may be useful here to 
give the increase of the population of the London 
district since 1801 :— 














F | Increase in Increase 
Population. | "ten years. per year. 
1801 958,863 | 
1811 1,138.815 | 179,922 17,9952 
1821 1,378,947 | 240,132 24,0132 
1831 1,654,994 | 276,047 27,604;7, 
1841 1,984,417 | 329,423 32,942,5. 
1851 2,362,236 377,819 37,781395 
1861 2,803,034 440,798 44,079;4; 





In the thirty-seven districts into which the area 
of the metropolis is divided, ten have decreased 
in population, viz. :— 














1851. | 1861. | Decrease. 
| 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Ficlds ..! 24,640 | 22,636 | 2,004 
St. James’s, Westminster ..| 36,406 | 35,324 | 1,082 
SE: Giles’ S: ci caccsdsacesd ts 54,214 | 53,981 | 233 
BAU os ciccs beccacvese cs 44,417 | 42,956 | 1,461 
WIGMOUE .8lechdecesett vice 46,621 | 44,861 | 1,760 
East London .... ---| 44,406 | 40,673 3,733 
West London.... oo. | 28,833 | 27,144 1,688 
LGOMGG: CMe vcsccnscacéecs 55,932 | 45,550 10,382 
WEHITCOMGUIOT co.6055 beds 56.0 79,759 | 78,963 796 
St. Olave’s, Southwark....| 19,375 | 19,953 322 





It will thus be seen that, during the last ten 
years, nearly one-fifth of the population of London 
City has been removed; that there is a marked 
decrease in the numbers in East London, West 
London, the Strand, and Holborn; the decrease 
in St. Giles’s, Whitechapel, and St. Olave’s, being 
small in comparison. 


The following shows the increase of the other 
districts :— 














Population,| Population 
1851. 1861, | Ierease. 
Kensington........ 120,004 186,463 66,459 
GWEN. 6 iccccdcces 56,538 63,423 6,885 
St. George’s, Hano- 

Ver-square 4.0... 73,230 875747 14,517 
Westminster ...... 65,609 67,676 2,067 
Marylebone ...... 157,696 161,609 3,913 
Hampstead ,....... 11,986 19,104 7,118 
PancraS ...sssies. 166,956 198,882 31,296 
LUC Se ore 95,329 155,291 59,962 
Hackney .......... 58,429 83,205 24,866 
Clerkenwell........ 64,778 65,632 854 

t. Luke’s ........ 54,055 56,697 2,942 
Shoreditch ....,. 109,257 129,339 20,082 
Bethnal-green .... 90,193 104,905 14,712 
St. George’s-in-the- 

Moet si seressicas 48,376 48,876 502 
ci rae 54,173 56,567 2,394 
fare Old Town pede 5 73,064 16,462 

ST eitieee 47,162 182 
8t. Saviour’s, South- ‘i ah a 
" eas Fos ove tt 35,731 36,026 295 
neenea 3 
ae George’, acaeis 48,12 58,355 | 10,227 

WARK siiscctiee 51,824 55,509 3,685 
Lamington Seovkeee 64,816 825157 17,341 
a RR in... 139,325 162,008 22,683 

Roth pana Shiees 50,764 71,489 16,822 

Gente ‘ithe. ......, 17,805 24,500 6,695 

iow — TETTITe 99,365 127,662 28,297 

sham ...4..., 35,835 65,752 80,917 








We thus see that the greatest increase of the 
London district has been—First in Kensington, 
a In Islington, third in Poplar, fourth in 

ancras, fifth in Lewisham, sixth in Greenwich, 
Pras in Hackney and Hampstead. Then follow 

ambeth, Shoreditch, Mile-end Old Town, Beth- 
nal-green, &e. &e, 
=— this immense increase is going forward 
n az suburban neighbourhoods, the old parts of 
d ndon, as regards theit population, have either 
ccreased or have remained during the last ten 
om nearly stationary. In Clerkenwell, with a 
we ation of upwards of 65,000, there has been 

y bs increase of 854; in Westminster, with a 
— of over 67,000, an increase of 2,067 ; 
rw ebone, population of more than 161,000, an 

ae of 8,913; St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
Population upwards of 36,000, an increase only of 


“. The peculiatities of the mettopolitan popu- 
a may be attributed to various pga amnaigel 
ona nt be mentioned the conversion of the 
the ha of the City into places of business, 

ties afforded by omnibus, steam-packet, 
conveyance, toand from the suburbs : 


and railway 





in each district. 


Taking the whole of the metropolitan district, | accidental, which tended to keep it down. 


there is also the demolition of dwellings in some| which they could be proud of, they were anxious 
localities. To this important matter we will take | to perpetuate the remembrance of them. 

an opportunity of carefully referring, too, as soon 
as we we have the exact figures of the number of | occasionally shown itself during the period which 
the inhabitants, and the number of the dwellings | followed the revival of Classic art, notwithstand- 


This pride of their ancestral productions had 


ing the various events, political, religious, and 
This 


in 1851 the population was 2,362,236: the num-|was especially the case in the first half of the 


habitants of each /house, 


$63,836- 


ings. 


metropolis. 


was 5:4, instead of 7-4 in the London division. 


thousand six hundred and ninety-five in each year. 
This is a vast amount of new work to be added to 


during this period. 

The periodical taking of the census is a laborious 
and expensive affair, but the value of the result is 
gteat. On the last occasion, 31,000 enumerators 


people. From a return made to Parliament by 


in 1841: in 1851 the whole of the expenses were 
voted by Parliament. 
England of taking the census of that year, ex- 


52. 9s. for every thousand of the population : 


and over, this would come to about 87,388/. 
In 1851, when the inquiry was greatly ex- 
tended, the cost was 5/7. 4s. for each thousand: 
the population then was eighteen millions and 
rather more than fifty-four thousand: the expense 
would, exclusive of Scotland and Ireland, be 
about 93,8807. . 





ON CHURCH ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 


THE following Paper was read in the Gallery, 
Conduit-street, by Mr. R. P. Pullan, on Tuesday, 
June 4th, Mr. J. W. Hugall in the chair. 

The subject chosen embraces a retrospective 
view of the past condition of church architecture 
in this century, a consideration of its present 
state, and an anticipation of its future prospects. 
At the beginning of this century architecture 
generally was at a very low ebb, and especially 
church architecture. People were careless and 
indifferent about their churches: it was im- 
material to them in what style they were built. 
Renaissance was applied indiscriminately to all 
buildings, civil or ecclesiastical; and had Sir 
William Chambers written Chinese architecture 
into fashion—so little did people care about archi- 
tectural propriety—we should probably have had 
now and then a Chinese temple, with pagoda bell- 
tower, for a place of Christian worship. Gothic 
was considered a rather barbarous style, and its 
study the exclusive province of the antiquary and 
virtuoso. The writings of Bentham, Grove, and 
Milner had, however, produced some results; and 
the styles of the “ Dark Ages” had their repre- 
sentative buildings in Fonthill and Strawberry- 
hill, and other baronial residences of brick and 
compo, which were not built for posterity, but to 
suit the whim of a moment, and to satisfy that 
transitory taste for the romantic which was en- 
gendered by such books as “ The Castle of Otranto” 
and “The Mysteries of Udolpho.” 

The writings of Britton were destined to work 
a great change. When his magnificent volume 
appeared, people began to discover that their fine 
old cathedrals and parish-churches had some claim 
upon them for admiration ; and, as imitation is 
the natural result of admiration, they soon be 

to imitate. It is needless to say that their first 
works were feeble caricatures of the works of the 
Middle Ages. Still even these showed that, as 
soon as Englishmen were made acquainted with 





the fact that their forefathers had done something 


were employed for the purpose of numbering the | of a similar character. 


ber of inhabited houses, 305,933. This gives an|seventeenth century; during which period the 
average of 7222.25 persons in each house. In April, | Divinity Hall, Oxford, was built in a passable 
1861, the population was 2,803,034; the number |imitation of Third Pointed style. 
of houses, 362,890. The average number of in-| Gothic buildings of the last century were truly 
We thus find | very barbarous. 
that, upon the whole, in London there has been aj pleased, a week or two ago, to find a church at 
very slight increase of overcrowding in dwell- | Moreton, in Dorsetshire, built in 1773, in much 


Most of the 


I was no less surprised than 


better style, and with much more character, than 


From this we can form but little idea of the | many churches that were built fifty or sixty years 
unwholesome overcrowding of certain localities. | later. 
When, however, more details come to hand, we| windows, the tower at the side, a quatrefoil para- 
trust that, by the help of them, and by some per- | pet, and open seats. 
sonal observation, we shall be able to throw some 
useful light upon the changing features of the|reverence for the works of our ancestors; but 


It had a veritable apse, late Decorated 


The writings of antiquaries, I said, produced a 


Englishmen are not content with mere reverence : 


In 1841, the average number of persons to each | if they admire a thing they must first imitate it; 
inhabited house throughout England and Wales | then they must analyse the objects of their admi- 


ration ; discover what qualities produce this feeling 


During the ten years above referred to, 56,957 |of admiration ; and finally make these qualities 
inhabited houses have been added to this monster | their own. ; 
city : this is at the rate of rather more than five | Gothic had been roused by Carter, Britton, and 


Consequently, after the taste for 


Hope, the more practical books of the elder Pugin 
appeared, containing measured drawings of some 


the houses which have been rebuilt or altered | of the finest works of the Middle Ages, so as to 


render their reproduction a comparatively easy 
matter; also Rickman’s excellent nomenclature 
and classification of the various styles, reducing 
the study of them to a system; and other books 
How architects, with all 
these helps, should have produced such abortive 


the Registrar-General in 1851, we learn that all | attempts at Gothic as were then common, it is 
the local expenses were paid out of the poor-rates | difficult to imagine. 


The taste for the Castellated style still lingered 


In 1841, the cost in| in ecclesiastical as well as civil architecture. Archi- 


tects perpetuated the idea of the church militant ; 


clusive of postage and printing, was at the rate of | for they crowned nave, aisles, vestry, towers, and 


chimney-pots with embattlements ; enlivened here 


taking the population of England in the above | and there by meagre pinnacles, from which spouted 
year at sixteen millions thirty-five thousand | flowery crockets, and which were surmounted by 


finials like petrified cabbages. The roofs were in- 
visible from their flatness, and adorned internally 
with elaborate vaulting and ribs carefully moulded 
by the plasterer: the windows were all of the 
same type,—three-light Perpendicular, with 
massive transoms—for the purpose of hiding the 
galleries. A thin spectral tower (generally 
engaged) was invariably stuck at the west end; 
and, if there was a window on one side of it, the 
architect necessarily added its fellow on the other, 
or in place of it, a beautiful blank painted to 
match. We all no doubt know some of these 
structures; and as we pass them think that we 
should like to have the chance of pulling them 
down and building good First Pointed churches 
upon the spot with the old materials. We must, 
however, honour the spirit which caused their 
erection, though we speak depreciatingly of their 
architectural qualities. While these churches 
were being perpetrated, and when men were be- 
ginning to tire of mere imitation and to inquire 
into first principles, a master-mind arose in the 
younger Pugin. Familiarized from his youth to 
Gothic art, he excelled every one in his intense 
zeal for and his consequent acquaintance with it. 
He first astonished the sober world of architects 
by the publication of his “ Contrasts,” in which he 
attacked those who had tortured as well as those 
who had despised his favourite Gothic. 

This book, though in it he made use of carica- 
ture as a means of depreciating the works of his 
contemporaries, did good, inasmuch as it stirred 
up the public to inquire into the merits, and in- 
duced them to try to make themselves acquainted 
with the principles, of Gothic architecture. Many 
of us, I have no doubt, recollect the sensation 
which was produced when the publication of the 
“True Principles of Christian Art ” took place, in 
1841, in which he showed clearly that almost 
everything that had been done in the way of re- 
vival of Gothic art was full of faults. In it he 
taught us what he conceived to be the true prin- - 
ciples of Christian art, viz.,—that there should be 
no feature about a building which was not neces- 
sary for convenience, construction, or propriety ; 
that all ornament should consist of enrichment of 
the essential construction of buildings; that all 
shams were inadmissible in Christian churches ; 
in fact, that the external and internal appearance 
of an edifice should be in accordance with the 
purpose for which it was designed. And Pugin 
carried out these principles faithfully in the 
buildings he had the opportunity of erecting,— 
St. Marie’s, at Derby; St. Alban’s, at Maccles- 
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field; St. George’s, in Southwark; a church in 
Nottingham; and St. Chad’s, at Birmingham; 
but, above all, in St. Giles’s, at Cheadle, where he 
had a carte blanche for the cost. I have visited 
them at various times, and I cannot but think 
them the best buildings of their day. Pugin saw 
beauty in every style, although he acknowledged 
that the later s.yles showed a decline in art ; and, 
although he was the first to tell us that the thir- 
teenth was the perfect period of art; consequently, 
several of these buildings before mentioned are in 
Second and Third Pointed styles. 

The “Apology for the Revival of Christian 
Art” followed soon after the publication of the 
“True Principles.” Before these books appeared, 
a predisposition for Gothic was shown in the selec- 
tion of Barry’s design for the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, to which design Pugin seems to have 
contributed. Meanwhile, a contemporaneous 
movement in favour of Gothic was going on on 
the Continent, to which the writings of Du 
Cuumont, Didron, and others in France; and in 
Germany, the restoration of Cologne Cathedral, 
greatly contributed. But English architects were 
considerably in advance of those on the Continent ; 
for, when the competition for Hamburg Cathe- 
dral took place, Mr. Scott gained the day; 
and later, in the general competition for Lille, 
out of ten prizes, five were allotted to English- 
men. 

After Pugin came a writer on principles whose 
wonderful command of language, united to 
singular boldness, completely led away those 
whose opportunities for the study of style were 
limited, and who were content to have their 
opinions formed for them. What he believed to 
be true principles of all good architecture, and 
especially of Gothic, were enunciated in his Edin- 
burgh Lectures. Truly he must have astonished 
the modern Athenians when he took them to task 
about the principles on which their stately edi- 
fices were built ; when he demolished their temples 
with a breath; set up his own idol of beauty and 
truth; and commanded them to worship. No 
doubt he has done good in his generation by 
making people think about matters which they 
were accustomed to leave to architects. But what 
are we about that we should find it necessary to 
be instructed by amateurs? Surely those engaged 
in the practice of building ought to know the 
most about the principles of architecture. 

The writings of Pugin, Ruskin, Parker, Petit, 
and others, all had educational influence upon the 
public mind; and their results, combined with 
the various tendencies of religious belief, of early 
habits, and of local associations, have caused great 
diversity of opinion amongst architects, as to 
which is the best architecture for our churches. 
However, those who hold differing opinions may 
be broadly divided into four schools. Before con- 
sidering the claim of each of these to be the right 
one, I will venture to point out what seem to me 
to be some of the errors prevailing in our practice 
of church architecture. The tendency of the 
earnest Goth is to run into extremes: uniformity 
is his great bugbear: as the architect of fifty 
years ago made everything balance well, he takes 
a delight in making nothing balance at all. If he 
has a row of windows on one side of a building, 
which are all intended to admit an equal quantity 
of light, and which should, therefore, naturally be 
alike in size, though they might vary infinitely in 
detail, he would go out of the way to make them 
as unlike as possible in form, proportion, and 
general character. 

Again, he says that buildings should speak. 
Certainly they should; but there is no reason 
why he should make all parts of his buildings 
speak equally loud. The principal parts of his 
edifice should proclaim their uses and destination; 
but then it is not necessary that all parts should 
equally force themselves upon the attention of 
the public. There is no reason, for instance (to 
speak of domestic buildings), why a kitchen 
should detach itself from the main building and 
stand aloof, proudly conscious of its intrinsic 
worth, in cases where it would be more convenient 
and more ornamental to embody it in the main 
building. These are, however, errors on the right 
side, so to speak: the errors on the other side are 
probably more numerous,—I mean the errors of 
those who are hardly Goths at all. However, as 
all of them lay claim to the employment of the 
true style for church architecture, we will consider 
their merits one by one. These opinions may, 
as I have stated before, be divided into four 
classes, viz.— ' 

The Eclectic.—Those who would select parts 
from each style and combine them. 

The New Light.—Those who would invent a 
new style for our churches. 





The Antiquarian.—Those who would faithfully 
copy old churches with regard to style. 

The School of Development.—Those who, taking 
a point for departure, would therefrom proceed to 
develop the architecture of the future. 

In these enlightened times, when an architect’s 
library is stocked with books on every known 
style, when his travels (so facilitated by steam) 
may embrace every part of Europe, and when, in 
the course of an ordinary practice, he is called 
upon to make use of various styles, it is not sur- 
prising if the consequence of his diffuse studies 
should be, that he should become a general 
admirer—one not to be won to pay any particular 
attention to the chaste Ionic, the voluptuous 
Corinthian, or the demure Gothic ; but one having 
a vague admiration of beauty in general, wherever 
it was to be found. Therefore the Eclectic is a 
widely-spread school, and its scholar is a sort of 
butterfly artist, who sips sweets from every flower : 
he can show you in his sketch-book beautiful bits 
of Egyptian, Grecian, Gothic, Renaissance ; and, if 
you give him a church to build, it will probably 
be composed of portions of St. Mark’s of Venice, 
of York Minster, and of Wren’s Gothic churches : 
it will probably contain a specimen of every known 
Continental style: it will be a medley of all things 
rich and rare, and would bring back to your mind 
the recollection of your various Continental tours. 
There would be a want of unity and propriety of 
design in it so necessary in all good architecture. 
This school, therefore, is not that from which we 
expect much for the future. 

“Why should we not have a new style for our 
churches?” say the New-lights. ‘Sweep asso- 
ciations to the wind: ignore ritual, as it apper- 
tains to the Dark Ages: let us have capacious and 
comfortable buildings, well adapted for seeing and 
hearing—the great objects of our churches.” But 
the New-light, though he would create a new 
style from the Gothic, and call it, perhaps, Victo- 
rian, hardly deserves the name of a lover of 
Christian art. His principle would be the best to 
go upon if we were to ignore ritual altogether, if 
we were to pay no attention to associations, nor to 
architectural propriety. It is altogether utilita- 
rian, and the utilitarian is a good principle to go 
upon when applied solely to domestic building; 
but for a church we want something more than a 
mere auditorium—than a building erected on the 
best plan for seeing and hearing; or the Colosseum 
of Rome would be the best model for our churches. 
A church should possess not only the quality of 
utility but that of beauty, and not only beauty 
of form which affects only the sense, but a beauty 
of propriety which appeals to the intellect, and 
the attraction of association, which appeals to the 
feelings through the senses. We cannot afford to 
ignore the element of association which now more 
than ever connects our idea of churches with good 
Gothic architecture. We want our churches to 
be church-like; not to be exactly reproductions 
of what has been done before (though that would 
be preferable to the ideal style which we con- 
stantly see about us), but to have a broad family 
likeness to those of the Middle Ages. We want 
to see chancels, naves, towers, porches, and other 
features that we see in our old parish churches. 
We want propriety of style: so, perhaps, the re- 
presentative of the third class, the antiquarian 
copyist, would build us the most excellent church. 
If you gave him a mansion to build, he would 
erect you a building in which you would have 
antiquarian perfection, but a great amount of 
discomfort. It would probably be built in the 
form of a quadrangle, with extensive passages 
like cloisters, so that your dinner would have the 
opportunity of getting cold on its way to your 
banqueting-hall: your withdrawing-room would 
be occasionally obscured with smoke vomited from 
the open jaws of an immense fire-place : you would 
have to climb uncomfortable corkscrew staircases 
placed in all odd corners of the building, to reach 
your dormitory : your view would be obstructed 
by quarry-glass in the windows; and perhaps the 
architect would tell you that you would be quite 
as comfortable with rushes under your feet as 
with a carpet. But give him a church, and you 
would have something near perfection—a model 
of good style, with deep chancel, elaborate screen- 
work, stained glass, and polychromatic painting, 
all the detail correctly worked out, and of one 
date ; but even this approach to perfection would 
not suit some of us,—I mean those who have 
greater hopes in the progress of the fourth class, or 
that of development. The disciples of this school 
prefer to take the style of the thirteenth century 
as the point de départ, and to prove its capability 
of extension, satisfying thereby the idea of pro- 
priety, the longing for the beautiful, and the 
natural love of novelty common to us all. 





This is the most advanced school, and its dis. 
ciples must have undergone a considerable course 
of study to qualify them to belong to it. No one 
who has not got the true feeling for Gothic ought 
to belong to it. Before you can develop a style, 
you must be acquainted, not only with its different 
details, but also with its principles. Do not think 
me tedious if I venture to consider the claim of 
this class at length, as the architecture of the 
future is of importance to us all. They profess to 
build exactly in the same way as the old architects 
would, But cantheydoso? The question natu- 
rally arises, upon what principles did the old archi- 
tects build? Pugin considered the principle of 
ornamenting only that which was useful to be the 
true plan. Ruskin, again, tells us that ornament 
is the principal part of all good architecture : 
others say that symbolism was observed by Me- 
dizval architects. With regard to the latter idea, 
it seems to me that Durandus’s writings are simply 
a gloss upon churches that were already built, for 
the purpose of strengthening the faith of the 
pious observer; and that though here and there a 
builder, penetrated by a feeling of religion, may 
have borne in mind the meaning of certain sym- 
bolical forms while designing churches, yet sym- 
bolism was ever regarded as only an adjunct, as a 
help and aid to the designer. What the Medieval 
builders really did was to make the best use of the 
best materials. They adhered for the plan and 
arrangement of their buildings to a certain type, 
which was modified from time to time. Now, can 
we work on this principle on church building ? 
Not precisely. The arcuated system is the best 
for small materials, but now that we have un- 
limited use of iron, and the advantage of ma- 
chinery for raising large stones, if we do as the 
did, and make the most of our materials, the tra- 
beated principle will come in, interfere with our 
lofty arcades, and destroy the character of our 
Gothic architecture. I do not mean to say that 
iron should not be used, but that, if used, it must 
be employed for the purpose of strengthening 
roofs in columns, as bands, ties, and cramps, but 
seldom in the form of beams, It may be asked 
why should we be copyists,—why not try some- 
thing new? But that we can do while still con- 
fining ourselves to the materials and to the styles 
used by the men of the Middle Ages. In fact, we 
find the necessity for admitting the claim of eccle- 
siology to act as our guide. 

May I venture to differ from those of the class 
of development who advocate the adoption of the 
pure Lancet style as the starting point? It was 
found capable of improvement, and it was well 
developed in the Geometrical Decorated, which 
was the most perfect and most beautiful style of 
English architecture. Mullions and tracery are 
necessary in most cases, and they were invented 
and applied by the thirteenth-century architects. 
Are we to consider ourselves better able to give a 
new phase to Pointed architecture? These are the 
classes into which our architects are divided, and 
from the last we have great hopes; but as yet few 
steps in advance have been made. 

Our next point for consideration is the prospect 
for the future: let us briefly trace the progress of 
development in the Middle Ages, in order that we 
may gain some ground for future progress. We 
shall see that as soon as the utility of each new 
feature was noticed, this feature was engrafted on 
to the architecture of the day, so that in this 
manner there was constant progress. ; 

The arch has always been a distinguishing fea- 
ture in good church architecture. All progress 
depended upon the form it assumed. The 
vaulted roof was that feature, which, by its gra- 
dual improvement in shape, produced correspond- 
ing changes in every other part of the building. 
The barrel vault of Roman buildings was generally 
adopted by those who built in the Romanesque 
style. It was soon found how much this form of 
vault could be strengthened by ribs at intervals, 
with corresponding piers or buttresses in the wall. 
The principle common to all good architecture, in 
all ages and countries,—viz., that of throwing the 
weight upon some few bases of support by means 
of beams or arches, was soonr ized and gene- 
rally employed : it was seen to be best effected by 
groining, by throwing the weight of the vault, by 
means of longitudinal and transverse arches, upon 
piers, that the wall space intervening between the 
piers might be thinned, as it had to bear only its 
own weight, and not the weight of the roof as 
heretofore. In Byzantine buildings the size of 
the dome rendered an immense pier necessary, 
but in the Romanesque, square projections in- 
ternally and externally of about double the thick- 
ness of the general wall were all that were re- 
quired. Groining ribs were soon introduced to 
strengthen the whole and to tie the vault together. 
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The only principle of which the Medieval builders 
were cognisant was that of making the best use of 
opportunities ; consequently, as soon as they saw 
the pointed arch and its superiority for vaulting 
purposes, they adopted it universally. One of the 
first modes of groining was the tripartite system : 
the bay to be covered was divided into two parts 
by arches running transversely to the length of the 
church: the main ribs sprang from the outer 
piers, and met in the centre at the highest point. 
The best examples I know of it are in the choirs 
of Canterbury, and of Rochester. But this was 
soon found in an imperfect mode of working, so 
the usual quadripartite vault was adopted in its 
stead. As the transverse arches were at first very 
massive, they required for their support half- 
columns, from which also sprang the cross ribs: 
but as the mouldings afterwards became more 
elaborate, they were borne upon detached shafts. 
The wall space between the piers was at first 
pierced with the usual lancets, but it was after- 
wards found more convenient to use mullions, and 
to fill the arch of the window-head with geome- 
trical tracery. Then it was discovered that if 
flowing lines were used in the tracery, less space 
was required in the window-head than for geome- 
trical forms. The arches might, therefore, be 
lowered, and the great height might be reduced, so 
that thus, the Decorated or Second Pointed came 
into fashion: thus each change in style was pro- 
duced by the introduction of what were thought 
to be improvements in construction. 

We do not generally agree with our forefathers 
in thinking the Fourth Pointed style an improve- 
ment upon that of the thirteenth century, so we 
ought to have nothing to do with this later style 
for our future building. To return to thirteenth- 
century buildings. By reducing the bases of 
support, aed piercing the wall-space above the 
nave arches to admit of triforium and clerestory, 
it was found that the materials were economized 
and the effect improved. In many of the cathe- 
drals of France, where imposing elevation was 
aimed at, and the weight of stone as much re- 
duced as possible, it is found that the walls con- 
sisted of a mere outer and inner shell bound 
together by bond stones at intervals, the weight 
of vault being carried off by flying buttresses, so 
that the building became what may be termed a 
complete and perfect ossature, light but firm, per- 
fect for the purpose for which it was intended, 
springing from supports exactly sufficient to sus- 
tain the superstructure. We see in these churches 
an amount of science and a knowledge of the Jaws 
of equilibrium which is astonishing, when we con- 
sider the imperfect contrivances for building and 
the limited extent of science at the time. 

Thus it appears that the common-sense prin- 
ciple of making the best use of our material is the 
real one, and that if we wish to develop, the pure 
Lancet style is not that from which we should 
start, as art had not in it been properly developed. 
We see also that we must make a restricted use of 
iron in our churches, if we wish to build at all 
like the men of the Middle Ages, or, rather, if we 
wish what appears to me to be a sine qud non, 
i.e. to make our churches at all like those of the 
Medieval times,—if, in fact, we are to use Gothic 
architecture for them. We see that the majority 
of our churches are mediocre, and that many of 
them are below mediocrity, so much so as to be 
unworthy of criticism. I will mention a few 
things in which our churches fail for want of 
adherence to style. Most churches profess to be 
m one style or another (I do not include the 

eclectic buildings) ; but we find sometimes early 
churches built. with proportions of later times: 
we find the square abacus used indiscriminately 
with the round ; flat, shallow, late mouldings in 
Place of bold bowtels; pointed cusps, and deep 
foliations introduced in English Gothic churches ; 

and square cusps and flat foliations in Second 
Pointed buildings. We find plate tracery, bar 
tracery, and plain lancets close together ; moulded 
piers in place of circular or clustered columns; 
and arches, segmental pointed and four centred, 
all used together in the same building. Now, 
these are evident inconsistencies; for, as 1 said 
before, most buildings are professedly built in one 
style. But if architects make these blunders, 
what remedy can there be for them until eccle- 
siology is taught in our schools with the other 
ofoges—until the public taste is so much im- 
proved that any ordinary observer can criti- 
cise and expose these fallacies? Now, this is 
al a retrograde doctrine. I do not assert 
roe our churches are all to be built for the 
“ in the Lancet style or the Decorated style, 
z at present practised; but I do think that it is 
oer d for the advancement of art that there 

ould be some standard of taste, some canon of 


criticism ; some plain rules that will enable people 
generally — well-informed people — to protest 
against the perpetuation of such mistakes, and 
this before architects as a body can venture to 
trust to their own inventive powers; for it ought 
to be incumbent upon them, before they invent, 
to be thoroughly grounded in ecclesiology, or 
their inventions will be worthless. There are 
some few amongst us who are so grounded, and 
who, receiving information from every source, 
are able to invent in good taste. Everything 
that passes through the crucible of their minds 
turns to gold. They are the possessors of that 
true philosopher’s stone—the love of their art: 
everything they put their hands to turns out 
of sterling worth. But, in order to enable them 
and their works to be appreciated, in order that 
our present churches shall be in good style, and 
our future ones in still better, it is necessary 
that the public taste should be raised, and then 
architects will be forced on a-head. This edu- 
cation of the public mind is to be accomplished 
by means of books, of criticism, of lectures, and 
most of all by means of the association of archi- 
tects to guide and instruct it. Of books on 
classification of architecture we have several that 
are most valuable. The publications of Bloxam, 
of Rickman, of Parker, and especially of Fer- 
gusson, are in the hands of every one who aims 
at being at all a connoisseur in the art; but we 
are sadly in want of some cheap and simple 
treatise, some synopsis, like the “ A-B-C-Daire” 
of De Caumont, to be taught in schools, so that 
the architecture of France, Italy, and Germany, 
as well as the architecture of our parish churches, 
should become familiar to us all. We have few 
who are qualified for the high position of archi- 
tectural critic. It is the commonly received 
opinion that an architect should not criticise the 
works of his fellows; but so long as he does 
this faithfully, and simply for the love of truth 
in-art, surely he may to a certain extent be 
allowed to do so. However, it is better that 
the critic should be one who has been an archi- 
tect, but is no longer one—a man of high stand- 
ing, honourable mind, and one unbiassed by per- 
sonal feelings. It would be absurd to say that 
he should be a man without bias, for we all 
have that, to some extent. Let him be pre- 
judiced in favour of one style, if he pleases, for 
his colleagues in the world of criticism will look 
after the interests of the others. Let him be 
bold to speak out his opinions; and, if unsparing 
when writing down abuses, it will be none the 
worse for us. He may be as cutting and slashing 
as he pleases: he may wield the literary toma- 
hawk and bowie-knife as much as he likes, pro- 
vided he fights under the banner of truth. 
Otherwise he is but a guerilla, carrying on war 
on his own account. In that case, the sooner 
he is put down the better: if a privateer, he 
should be treated as a pirate. 

This is a wordy age: disquisitions and long 
lectures on all matters connected with art are 
common,—most of them statements of the lec- 
turer’s own views. Would it not improve the 
public taste more if our lectures were more con- 
fined to matters of fact ; if each man were to take 
up the subject with which his practice has made 
him most familiar ;—if one gave us a lecture on the 
architecture of the eleventh, twelfth, or thirteenth 
centuries, on the Byzantine style, or on Gothic 
construction ; another. on stained glass, and an- 
other on polychromy? I think we should learn 
more from them (and we are none of us beyond 
learning) than from lengthy declamations or 
flowery articles about theories, and things inde- 
finite. 

But most is to be done, I am certain, by the 
banding together of those choice spirits amongst 
us who have the Gothic mania, in order to investi- 
gate the principles of Gothic architecture, to cri- 
ticise modern buildings, to fix the point de départ; 
to determine what ought to be and what ought 
not to be in the buildings of the future ; each con- 
tributing his quota towards that developed style 
in which future churches shall be built. A society 
already exists in which architects have the benedt 
of the advice and co-operation of learned laymen 
in art, in their efforts for the fature—I mean the 
Ecclesiological Society. This has been quietly 
doing its good work for many years ; and to it we 
are mainly indebted for many improvements that 
have taken place. But now it is high time that 
its influence should be extended, and that its use- 
ful publication (the Ecclesiologist) should be on 
the library table of every architect. This periodical 
is eonducted in the same spirit as other architec- 
tural publications of the day, though it differs 
from them (?) in the open way in which it allows 








the answers of those who differ from it in opinion 


to appear in its pages; but, beyond this society, 
the association of a number of working architects 
for the sole object of establishing a basis, and for 
fixing the principles that should be adopted for 
the architecture of the future, would be a great 
boon to the world of art. 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


THE ordinary meeting of members was held on 
Monday evening last, at the House in Conduit- 
street. 

Mr. Digby Wyatt, V.P., occupied the chair. 

The election by the council of Sir F. E. Scott, 
Bart., as a contributing visitor, was announced. 

Mr. J. Bell (honorary secretary), read a long 
list of contributions to the library in answer to 
the circular recently issued. 

The Chairman, in moving that a vote of thanks 
be given to the donors, observed that it was very 
gratifying to find that the appeal on behalf of the 
library had been so successful, and that a class of 
books of great historical value, illustrating the 
condition of architecture in the last century, had 
been supplied to fill the gaps on their library 
shelves. 

Mr. Kerr suggested whether it might not be 
desirable that the Institute should issue a circu- 
lar to the authors of new works, intimating that 
they would be happy to receive any contributions 
relating to architectural subjects. If it were 
known that the Institute would receive such 
donations, he believed that many would be 
forwarded to it. 

The Chairman said that, before proceeding to 
the business of the evening, he had two subjects 
to bring under the notice of the meeting. The 
first was that on Wednesday, the 10th of July, 
the first conversazione of the Institute, in their 
new rooms, would be held. He hoped that the 
members at large would assist members of the 
committee in contributing for the occasion pic- 
tures, drawings, models, objects of industrial art, 
or antiquities, which would be gratefully received, 
and displayed in the best possible manner. It 
would be the object of the meeting to make the 
rooms as beautiful and brilliant as possible ; and, 
as the galleries would also be thrown open, there 
would be abundant scope not only for the comfort 
of visitors but for the exhibition of such works of 
art as might be entrusted to them, and of which 
the utmost care would be taken. The other sub- 
ject which he wished to bring under the notice of 
the meeting was one of very great importance as 
affecting the honour and dignity of the profession. 
One of the honorary secretaries had received a 
circular from a certain firm of gas engineers and 
fitters—Spark & Co.—to the effect that their 
profits were 30 per cent., and that they were 
willing to share these profits with any architects 
who might assist them in getting orders, He 
hoped that the circular had not found an echo 
with any of the persons to whom it had been 
addressed. One or two such papers had pre- 
viously been brought under notice; and insinua- 
tions had been made that those who sent them 
had good reason for doing so. However that 
might be, he had only to say, on behalf of the 
council, that if it could be proved to their satisfac- 
tion that any Fellow had responded to any such 
circulars, they would, in pursuance with the bye- 
laws of the Institute, expel him. The Chairman, 
having read the bye-law of the Institute which 
empowered the council to expel any member who 
might be found guilty of any act derogatory to 
the dignity of the profession, announced that the 
members would shortly be summoned to a special 
general meeting on the subject of voluntary archi- 
tectural examination. The council had received 
a most valuable document from the committee 
appointed to consider the subject. Some of the 
points contained in it might be open to discussion ; 
but he was bound to say that a more able docu- 
ment he had not seen issued from any committee 
for many years. 

Mr. Burges called attention to the defective state 
of the ventilation of the room in which the meet- 
ings of the Institute were held ; and said it was a 
reproach to them, as an architectural body, that 
complaints should be made on such a subject. 

Mr. Godwin observed that one great cause of 
the heat was the immense chandelier in the centre 
of the room, which was certainly neither useful 
nor ornamental. The room might be far more 
effectively illuminated without its agency. As 
there was a “ flat” above the ceiling, he saw no 
reason why the room might not be efficiently 
ventilated. 








Mr. Burges suggested that a ventilation com- 
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mittee should sit on the flat, and report upon the 
best means of ventilation, 

Mr. J. P. Seddon then read a paper, entitled 
“ The Architecture of the Dark Ages” (a portion 
of which we give elsewhere). 

At the conclusion a discussion ensued, in the 
course of which, 

Mr. Papworth, in moving a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Seddon for his paper, observed that, although 
it was lively in tone and might be useful, it was 
to be regretted that the author had not expounded 
the subject more especially with reference to one 
or two incidental points. Mr. Seddon was not alone 
in depreciating Vitruvius. He himself, however 
(the speaker), was inclined to ask how many copies 
of Vitruvius were in MS., or known to exist, and 
who made them. The majority of copies were 
not of the thirteenth or fourteenth century, but 
of the twelfth, eleventh, tenth, and ninth cen- 
turies. His belief was that, if a little attention 
were paid to the subject, it would be found that the 
Mediwyal architects of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries thought they were following Vitruvius 
as closely as they could. He wished to know who 
it was who had taught the architects of the 
Middle Ages. Among the records and muniments 
of Italian cathedrals, constant reference would be 
found appealing to some unknown authority ; and 
he believed that authority was Vitruvius. 

Mr. Burges being inquired of, said he had never 
come across Vitruvius in Medieval architecture. 
All he knew on the subject was, that he had not 
been able to trace him in eleventh, twelfth, or 
thirteenth century art. That he was extensively 
copied, however, there could be no doubt; and so 
were Ovid and Horace. 

Mr. Street also said he had not becn able to 
find any trace of Vitruvius. After a pause, 

Mr. Godwin, being called on, said he did not 
desire or intend to discuss the wide question 
opened, but he thought it right it should be un- 
derstood that all present, though silent, did not 
concur in what, as it seemed to him, must be con- 
sidered a general sneer at the great minds who in 
the sixteenth century, the period of the Reforma- 
tion, the period of Bacon, had aided the world in 
the awakening of thought. He could not call 
that “a Dark Age.” The tone of Mr. Seddon’s 
paper did not seem to him quite wise: to under- 
rate an enemy, did not elevate our own prowess. 
At any rate, those who had heard Mr. Seddon’s 
paper would scarcely come to the conclusion that 
he had carried his “good nature so far as to 
amount to insanity.” He (Mr. Godwin) did not 
yield to any in admiration of the works of the 
Middle Ages; still he did not think it should go 
forth, to foreign societies, that the Institute of 
British Architects were unanimous in depreciating 
all those mighty men who had laboured in the 
period in question, and who had left magnificent 
vesults behind them ;— men—he, for one, was 
quite willing to admit,—whom he never con- 
templated without feelings of awe and admiration ; 
and therefore it was he had made these brief 
observations, 

Mr. Seddon said he thought he had a per- 
fect right to express his rooted convictions,— 
convictions which he had always endeavoured to 
propound, because he believed all the hope they 
had of good architecture for the future lay in 
their comprehension of these points. 

Mr. Kerr said he was not surprised that a gen- 
tleman who felt so strongly on the subject of 
Gothic art as Mr. Seddon did should express him- 
self in such terms. There was, he thought, some- 
thing more in the revived Italian architecture 
than Mr. Seddon was prepared to admit. The 
human mind never worked without materials; and 
it was absolutely necessary that at the period 
referred to it must have returned to the remains 
of Classic times. The human mind, turning to 
the remains of Classic Rome, found a system as 
different from that which had perished as could 
possibly be. It found,in the remains of Roman 
architecture, sculpture, poetry, philosophy, and 
history, examples upon which it could with great 
credit to itself rely under the circumstances in 
which it was placed. These remains were adapt- 
able to the wants and circumstances of the time; 
and nothing could have been more applicable to 
the cravings of the human mind when the Gothic 
had died away and left mankind in the lurch. 
How could the human mind have better formed a 
new style than by referring to these structures P 
and how could we in our day behold them with- 
out believing that the men who reared them were 
great men, and that the age in which they lived 
was not a “dark age?” How, he asked, could 
they look at the works of Michelangelo and 
Raffaelle and say that they lived in a dark age P 
Why, we who boasted that we lived in the light 
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were but punies compared to them, History had 
its tale to tell, and it was predestinated. Instead 
of sneering at those who had gone before us, let 
us endeavour to trace where the human mind was 
true to itself, and let us see where we in our turn 
could be true to ourselves. 

Mr. Hayward said he could not but approve of 
the fearless manner in which Mr. Seddon had 
stated his view. The entire gist of his paper lay 
in this consideration—what are we to do in the 
present day? He (Mr. Hayward) thought that, 
with a certain amount of common sense and true 
architectural feeling, it mattered very little what 
an architect studied where all the styles were 
open to him. He did not mean to infer that this 
remark would apply in a case where a particular 
style only was known; but now every style was 
open to the student; and, in days like these, when 
archzological societies threw so much light on the 
past, it was, he held, of little consequence in what 
school the architect studied ; for, if he had a true 
architectural feeling and a taste for the beautiful, 
he would be sure to produce something which 
would be a step in advance. It was, he thought, 
only necessary to cast one’s eye around the metro- 
polis to see that great progress had been made 
even within the last ten years. In many parts of 
London and in the suburbs odd bits of carving or 
an arch would be found which he believed would 
be the landmarks to the date of that particular 
development to which we were looking forward as 
to an improved age of architecture. There was 
also a taste springing up for pure and useful con- 
struction, as evidenced in the use of polished gra- 
nite, fine stone, and improved metal work. All 
these things afforded, in his opinion, ground for 
congratulation ; and he thought that when a per- 
son like Mr, Seddon, who expressed his own deep- 
rooted opinions, came forward and expressed them 
boldly, he was doing a service to art; and he did 
not think such a person ought to be put down for 
thoroughly expressing his opinions, for we all 
ought to be thorough in our opinions. Holding 
these views, he had great pleasure in seconding 
the vote of thanks to Mr. Seddon. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks, 
observed, that he had heard with pleasure in a 
paper, with the conclusions arrived at in which he 
personally was unwilling to entirely concur, that 
its author had not failed to render a just tribute 
of admiration to much of the art of the ancients. 
He was, he admitted, unable to trace the logical 
consistency of a writer who, while admitting so 
much, stigmatized as “ Dark Ages” those in which 
an honest and most vigorous effort had been made 
by many of the choicest spirits the world had ever 
known, to preserve and adapt for use by the 
moderns all that they could rescue from oblivion 
amongst the mouldering relics of antiquity. If 
men were to dispassionately examine what really 
constituted the basis of much of the beauty of 
Gothic art in the thirteenth century, it would be 
found that Classic impressions reigned among the 
“ magistri operum,” not in the dogmas of Vitruvius 
alone, but in many technical traditions derived 
from Classic times. Mosaic, enamelling, the ma- 
sovic art, and fresco and other modes of applying 
colour, for instance, were handed onwards from 
the earliest period; and when they remembered 
how grand an addition sculpture gave to archi- 
tecture in the best periods of Gothic, and the 
extent to which Nicola Pisano and the other great 
revivers of the art built upon the monuments of 
ancient Greece and Rome, they could form an 
estimate of how much Medieval architecture was 
indebted to the Classic. If, for instance, the sculp- 
ture in the old monuments in the South of France 
were referred to, it would be found that it was 
not pure, because it was far removed from the 
source of inspiration. If, on the contrary, we 
approached the monuments of districts in which 
the more spiritual element, based as to all that was 
really valuable on the traditions of the antique, 
had prevailed, we should find the highest class of 
art. So, too, with regard to painting: those who 
came after the masters of the art of illumination, 
adopting general Medieval characteristics, such 
as Fra Angelico da Fiesole or Gentile da Fabriano, 
Cimabue, or even Giotto, were very admirable in 
their way, but they never approached to the grand 
style of those who succeeded them. What, after 
all, were they to compare with Raffaelle, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Quini, Michelangelo, or Titian? He 
confessed he was surprised to find Mr. Seddon 
speak in terms of disparagement of an age which 
produced such men. It was not enthusiasm nor 
feeling for art which Mr. Seddon lacked, but it 
was a reverent and catholic spirit that was want- 
ing in him. It was not desire to excel nor 
originality that he required, but breadth and 
strength, flexibility, and the power of eliminating 











beauty, wherever it might exist, without prejudice 
or bias; and it was alone by turning their atten. 
tion to developing these catholic elements that he 
or any other artist of the present day might hope 
to become great masters, like to those who flou- 
rished in what Mr, Seddon had, as he thought 
mistakenly, called the “‘ Dark Ages.” 

The vote of thanks was then put from the chair, 
and carried nem. con, 

The Chairman announced that the subject for 
discussion on the next evening of meeting would 
be the “ Embankment of the Thames ;” when Mr, 
Newton, Mr. Turner, of Dublin, and other gentle- 
men, would exhibit their drawings and say a few 
words on the subject, Other gentlemen, who had 
given evidence before the Commission, had also 
been invited ; and he hoped the subject would lead 
to an interesting discussion, 

Mr, W. Oakley, of 23, Albert-road, Regent’s- 
park, was, on ballot, elected an associate of the 
Institute. 








THE DARK AGES OF ARCHITECTURE.* 


I am somewhat afraid lest, by the title I have 
selected for this paper, I may have lured hither 
under false pretences some mistaken lovers of 
Medizval architecture, in the hope of hearing a 
treatise upon their favourite phase of art; not, I 
trust, that any could suppose that I am capable 
of endorsing the stigma upon it, which such term 
was intended to convey; but it is possible that 
some may have thought that I proposed to enter 
the list in its behalf in the character of an apolo- 
gist. Should any have been so misled, they must 
pay for their mistake by their disappointment, if 
such they deem it, for I hold that calumny to 
have been long ago refuted. 

“The dark ages” to which I am about to 
refer are quite other than Medizeval as far, at any 
rate, as architecture and the other arts are con- 
cerned, They are those, the central or midnight 
century of which, if we may credit the historian 
Carlyle, lacked light in other senses besides the 
artistic ; being, as regards political or moral 
honesty, also “ bankrupt :” certainly in all mat- 
ters of taste they were steeped in the deepest 
gloom. 

The picture I cannot promise to make inviting, 
but it may nevertheless be in some degree instruc- 
tive, and show us what to avoid, a lesson not less 
valuable than that which teaches us what to study 
and adopt. 

As the dark ages of architecture do not, then, 
date from the birth of the art, they do not in- 
clude, nor do they necessitate, any inquiry into 
the probable form of the wigwam of the “ Pre- 
Adamite” man, if any such existed, and, more 
fortunate than Mr. Wallis’s stone-breaker, had 
such a shelter while chipping his flint hatchets ; 
nor need I trouble you with any speculations as to 
the early efforts of the pre or post Noahites, 
which perhaps some millions of years later may 
have preceded or followed the fabled transition of 
the type of the timber hut into that of the stone 
temple ; for such essays in building cannot claim 
a title to the name of architecture at all; or if 
any be inclined to concede it to them, it could 
be but as architecture in infancy; and therefore, 
even if only babbling by the light of nature, not 
altogether dark nor dead: its glimmerings, if but 
the first of the dawn, are surely, though slowly, 
perhaps, about to broaden into daylight: the men 
who wrought it were looking forwards, and not 
backwards: they were gaining step by step in 
advance, never pausing; one nation taking it up 
where its predecessor left it; each meanwhile 
giving it some individual impress, and adding 
some new thoughts to the general stock, and 
fusing them into a consistent and intelligent 
whole. ' 

Thus we may trace art from age to age, until 
“the Dark Ages,” and find that it was ever a lan- 
guage wherein men simply and naturally ex- 
pressed what there was in them to tell, and which 
we may read with an assurance greater than even 
that we can give to their written records, seeing 
that there is less likelihood of their having been 
tampered with. y 

As, from the bowels of the earth, our geologists 
are digging new fossil facts, which explain or cor- 
rect our misreadings of sacred writ; so our 
Layards and Newtons are excavating from more 
recent strata, actual fragments of buried Assyrian 
cities and mausolei, in Asia Minor, which in like 
manner throw new light upon profane history, and 
convict half our cherished traditions of being mere 
fables; putting us, as it were, face to face with the 
kings, priests, and warriors of those ancient days, 





* Read by Mr. J. P. Seddon, as elsewhere mentioned. 
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which had become to us almost as obscure as the 
“mornings and evenings” of the creation, with 
their wondrous intervals. So it is with the kings 
of Egypt: their acts, and all that they did, are 
chronicled on the walls of granite and sarcophagi 
of basalt, lately visited and ably described by 
Professor Donaldson; and, in these days of rail- 
ways, we can quickly re-unite, in the mind at 
least, the sculptures of the Parthenon housed in 
our museum, to their empty sockets, in the ruins 
of the temple or the Acropolis of Athens, and so 
gain a glimpse of that perfectly beautiful art in 
which the polished Greek sought to represent his 
ideal of the divine. 

Then the Roman has left us his notions of 
architectural showiness, in his versions of the 
five orders; which, whatever they may be worth, 
were his own, until eclecticism in “the Dark 
Ages” confounded all nationality and propriety 
in such matters. 

Even the Byzantine, in whose hands art seemed 
to stagnate for a season, wrought out in his un- 
mistakable manner the types tradition handed 
down to him, and set the dome as his sign manual 
over the crux aud each arm of the churches, which 
he built on that plan of his, “ the Greek cross.” 

The Arab, again, had his slim minarets and 
fretted domes, with an array of pointed and 
stilted arches whose curves seemed to have been 
fashioned after that of his own falchion. 

The barbarians, also, who overturned the Roman 
empire, and settled down upon its lees, gave sense 
and nerve to the effete nonsense which they found 
in the shape of decorative art in that classic land, 
and thought out for themselves a better (being 
the proper) way of using the archivolt, and 
wreathed the tame foliage of the Corinthian 
capital into something like the grace and freedom 
of nature; and told in their sculptures, without 
reserve, what they themselves believed in, loved, 
and were amused by. 

Then followed, surpassing all previous efforts, 
the Gothic or Medieval development of art, the 
grandest, noblest, and most scientific which the 
world has seen; for even if, in its restless strivings 
after conceptions of beauty, seemingly as infinite 
in their variety as in the number of its works and 
its schemes for realizing them, it sometimes over- 
shot its powers,—and making not sufficiently sure 
of its substructure, in haste to soar upwards, pre- 
pared for itself such catastrophes as those re- 
corded of the towers of Winchester and Ely by 
Professor Willis, and that just witnessed at Chi- 
chester,—we have yet hundreds of other examples, 
equally fine, which have lasted for centuries, and 
may last as many more. We may therefore still 
be more thankful for its lofty and noble aims, 
despite such occasional failures, than for the 
lower, if safer, aims of styles content to grovel 
near the ground, and whose superior science con- 
sists in poising huge stones upon columns in ig- 
norance of the principle of the arch, whereby the 
space could be better spanned, and in avoiding 
every chance of thrust in order to escape a diffi- 
culty which they knew not how to deal with. 

_ Throughout all these several styles not one link 
in the chain was lost, not one lying phase had yet 
appeared. We may approve one more than another : 
we may find errors and backslidings, but no syste- 
matic and deliberate falsehood and betrayal of the 
spirit of the age can be found in the whole 
history of art until we come to “the Dark Ages.” 
The Greeks seem to have been gifted rather with 
consummate refinement than with much origin- 
ality. We can well see that they admired and 
borrowed from the ornament of Persia and Egypt, 
but we have no proof of their having attempted 
to build Egyptian halls in the streets of Athens, 
or sham eaves of Ellora about its Acropolis. The 
Christians, when freed by Constantine from the 
persecution which had repressed all their previous 
efforts, boldly adopted the Pagan basilica for their 
churches, and built others after the same type; 
yet we do not find that they attempted to compose 
them out of porticoes copied from the antique, or 
piled Grecian monuments one above another, to 
serve for belfries or campanili. 
‘ It isa question of the greatest moment to us, 
sm one which I have not time now to discuss, 
‘ow it was that the Mediwval or Gothic phase of 
wv should, after its brilliant and rapid growth, 
ave rested so short a time at the height of de- 
velopment which it reached, and thence declined 
in h almost, equal rapidity, till it fizzed itself 
a in France in the luxury of “ Flamboyant” 
straight yon » England was strangled in its 
dicaiae.© et array of the rigid “ Perpen- 
_. It suffices for our present purpose to know that 
it died from inherent pte pia not from any 


style that preceded it, should have gone the way 
of all things of earth, may be a matter for regret, 
yet not of surprise; and its having done so is not 
the question which I have proposed to consider on 
the present occasion; but rather, how it hap- 
pened that after it came “the deluge.” We 
have seen that all previous styles successively rose, 
culminated, and fell, only to be-followed by others 
still more comprehensive ; and that each yielded 
up gracefully all that it had added to the general 
stock of ideas, to be grafted into the newer plant, 
to bud and flourish again with fresh vigour and 
increase of power under a different régime. 

What then necessitated the artistic chaos, 
which reigned when Medieval art vanished? 
What was the Gorgon’s head which turned into 
stone, the natural love for and power to originate 
beauty—which mankind had hitherto shown in 
all ages and countries? ‘These are the questions 
to which [ am anxious to find a solution. 

The complete quenching of the lamp of art 
which, sooner or later, in the period of the Dark 


facades to the churches in the other tawns, such 
as we see figured in the plates of the works of 
Hope, Gally Knight, and Street, we see fore- 
shadowed the childish shamelessness of sham 
which mainly characterizes the later works of the 
Renaissance and those of “the Dark Ages,” which 
ignores the certainty of being found out the in- 
stant the spectator turns the corner of the build- 
ing. In the Loggia de Lanzi, by Orcagna, we 
find distinct traces of the Roman impost between 
the columns and the arches; while his Or San 
Michele, in the tabernacle and the tracery of the 
windows, presents us with work we might almost 
mistake for that of Batty Langley. 

In the pulpit by Andrew Pisano, in the cathe- 
dral of Pisa, we see, in the figures and draperies 
of the bas-reliefs, evidences of an already too 
absorbing study of the antique, in contrast with 
the vigour shown in the beasts upon which the 
alternate columns rest, where the sculptor has 
evidently treated them con amore, and rather with 
the traditional Medieval feeling; while the eapitals 





Ages, ensued in every quarter of the globe (save 
where, among the less civilized Oriental nations, | 
it has stagnated until now in considerable deco- | 
rative purity), is one of the strangest phenomena | 
I am acquainted with in the history of the world; | 
and this I desire to invite you to consider, in the | 
hope that we may be able to discover the rocks | 
upon which it was shipwrecked, and that in our 
efforts to float it again we may be able to steer 
clear of them, 

The Dark Ages, however, or at least the gloom 
of them, did not come all at once. The night, 
unlike that of the tropics, did not follow suddenly 
the light of the Medieval day. Nay, the sun of 
art set so gorgeously that men were dazzled by 
the glory thereof, and believed that it was a sun- 
rise, heralding a new, better phase of art, instead 
of its being a sunset preluding the loss of the best 
the world had seen. 

It behoves me, therefore, to linger over this 
threshold of my subject (and not unwilling am I 
to do so, seeing that it is by far the pleasantest 
part thereof), and to endeavour to trace the lines 
of its several changes as successively they grew 
fainter and fainter, together with the brightness 
of the evening stars of genius, which beamed like 
a galaxy through its twilight, and even occasion- 
ally long after the nightfall; until, clouded over 
at last, utter darkness ensued ; enlivened only by 
the false will-o’-the-wisp phantoms of rococo 
which haye been misleading men ever since. 

This period, then, upon which I should now 
dwell, this twilight of “the Dark Ages” which I 
have taken for my subject, is that generally known 
as the Renaissance, or the revival of Classic art. It 
is true that, in Italy, the whole surface of which was 
strewn with fragments of Roman work, Classic tra- 
dition seems always to have sat like a nightmare 
upon its architecture : the mighty flood of life which 
seems to have throbbed through the arteries of 
Northern Europe appears to have been checked 
in its passage through the gorges of the Alps, 
and to have exercised but slight effect below them, 
and never entirely to have succeeded in supplant- 
ing the influence of the Antique. It succeeded in 
doing so to the greatest extent in the thirteenth 
century; and with much grace, for a time, fused 
the two styles; but soon it began to hanker again 
after its old love ; and we begin to find the mould- 
ings of its Gothic buildings becoming poor and 
weak, and its parts and proportions betraying 
more of the Classic elements. In Venice, which, 
from its position, was not so strongly exposed to 
this influence, and which was greatly under that 
of both the Gothic and the Byzantine, we find in 
the Doge’s Palace a most valuable and nervous 
example of Medizeval building, unsurpassed in the 
boldness of its mouldings and detail; yet, if we 
consider the general aspect of the domestic archi- 
tecture of that city, we shall find little of the 
variety which was so marked a characteristic -of 
Northern Gothic ; it being similar in detail to that 
of the Doge’s Palace that we find repeated every- 
where; while that of the churches of the Frari, 
and those of the same date, are strikingly infe- 
rior. In Verona we find another most valuable 
local development of Gothic, particularly artistic 
in its treatment of coloured material and sculp- 
ture: still, an undercurrent of Classicism is evi- 
dent throughout Italian work. In the Cathedral 
of Milan it has debased it so far as to render it 
only worthy of being a model for confectionary, 
In Florence and in Pisa we are so entranced 
by the wealth, displayed in their buildings, of 
painting, and sculpture, and precious coloured 
materials, that we are consoled for the want of 
pure Medieval feeling and boldness in the hand- 
ling of the architectural detail in such works as 





assault from without. That this, as every other 





pretend to be Gothic; and, in the hosts of false 


of the columns are almost as bad as the Roman 
composite; and the weedy apologies for cusped 
trefoil arches are the only and faded traces of 
Gothic forms.* 





GUIDES IN PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS AT 
THE COMING EXHIBITION TIME. 


BeForE we think much of it the walls of the 
new and immense Exhibition building of next 
year will have been reared, the interior fitted up, 
and the treasures of art, &c., from ali parts of the 
world ready for inspection. Now, therefore, is the 
time to look ahead, and to consider a few of the 
desiderata suggested by the experience of 1851. 
From time to time we shall endeavour to do so, 
but just now we will confine our remarks to one 
particular, 

Even at ordinary times we see in the British 
Museum large numbers of persons completel 
bewildered and astray; having even been Sed, 
“Sir, is that an Egyptian mummy ?” and other 
singular questions; and it is certain that, from 
the want of some guidance, in a multitude of cases 
the advantages of this great and instructive col- 
lection are utterly neutralized and lost. Even to 
a new yisitor of education, who has but little 
time to spare, there is confusion, notwithstanding 
the advantages of the several guide-books. 
Thousands in each year come from the provinces 
to London; and, as a matter of course, pay a visit 
to the British Museum. At the Exhibition time 
the different apartments are crowded, and the 
need of guidance is more obvious. Generally the 
attendants are not very communicative; and, even 
if they were, many of them are probably not able 
to give much information, and visitors are fre- 
quently unable to put pertinent questions. It 
has, therefore, often struck us that it would be 
most useful to appoint a certain number of 
respectable persons,—men of intelligence,—who 
could make themselves well acquainted with the 
general arrangement and contents of the Museum; 
and at a stated cost each, would guide persons, 
either singly or in numbers, who may feel so 
inclined, through the various galleries. We have 
not the least doubt that many would gladly avail 
themselves of such aid, and that it would be an 
advantage to numerous visitors, and might also 
be useful as an occupation to several deserving 
persons, who might be glad of such an addition to 
their income. 








ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


WE mentioned last week that the annual 
general meeting of this society was held on 
Thursday evening, the 30th ult., for the transac- 
tion of the ordinary business. 

Professor Sydney Smirke, R.A., presided. 

Mr. Cates, hon, sec., read the report, in which 


the committee say,— 

*¢ At the corresponding period of last year, the first part 
of the publications for 1859 had been issued, and consi- 
derable progress had been made with the illustrations for 
the second part. The publication of this second part was 
completed before the close of 1860 ; its earlier issue having 
been delayed in order to forward a larger number of 
articles of the ‘ Dictionary’ than were originally intended 
to be included therein, by which the work has been 
brought down to the article ‘ Felibien.’ 

The part now in progress for the thirteenth year, 1860— 
a portion of which is laid upon the table—is intended to 
comprise the text only of the Dictionary ; it having been 
deemed advisable that the illustrations should be post- 
poned to form a portion of the issue for the current year, 
which commenced on the Ist of January last. 

The committee have been induced to take this course 
at the recommendation of several zealous supporters of 
the undertaking, who have urged upon them that it would 
be most desirable that the production of the text should 
be expedited as much as may be consistent with that 





* To be continued. 
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accuracy and research which have hitherto distinguished 
i 


The committee anticipate that the part now in actual 
preparation will include the remainder of F and the letters 
Gand H, thus materially advancing the work towards 
completion. It will be issued with as little delay as prac- 
ticable; but the time occupied in the careful revision and 
correction of the many articles, extending over so large 
a field of knowledge, renders it necessary that the sub- 
scribers should continue to afford to the committee every 
indulgence for any delay in publication, as it arises solely 
from the desire to maintain the standard at which the 
work was commenced. 

The parts for the current year 1861 are intended to 
comprise both text and illustrations: the former there is 
reasonable ground for believing will carry on the Dic- 
tionary to the end of K, or nearly so; and for the latter 
the committee invite the contribution of sketches illus- 
trating the subjects set forth in the Appendix subjoined. 

The particular attention of the subscribers is again 
directed to the ‘ List of TermS’ prepared to ensure, as 
far as possible, the successful carrying out of the Dictio- 
nary ; and the committee request the communication, as 
the work proceeds, of such information as may be con- 
sidered to be of value for its respective departments. As 
such assistance is gladly accepted, from whatever quarter 
it may be offered, any gentleman who, although nota 
subscriber, may be willing to assist the work in hand, and 
to that end desires to procure the ‘ List of Terms’ for his 
guidance, can obtain a copy from the honorary secretary. 

The committee have, yearly, to acknowledge the obli- 
gations due to all who have from time to time rendered 
valued aid in conducting the undertaking, and the past 
year has in no respect diminished such obligations : to the 
managers of many public institutions thanks are also due 
for facilities afforded ; but especially to the vice-chancellor 
and library syndicate of the University of Cambridge, for 
the courtesy they have at all times extended to Mr. R.R. 
Rowe, the local honorary secretary, while conducting the 
investigations for this Society in the University library.’’ 

** The balance sheets appended to this report show that 
the total expenditure for the twelfth year (1859), has been 
411/, 178. 2d.; the receipts due to that year, 343/. 7s.; 
and the arrears, &c., paid 1012. 6s. 14d., leaving a balance 
of 321. 16s. 9}d., to be carried forward in favour of the 
thirteenth year. 

The account for the thirteenth year shows a balance in 
hand of 347/. 3s. 24d., applicable to the publications now 
preparing, the cost of which is estimated at 450/. The 
committee, therefore, request that all members in arrear 
will forward their subscription without further delay. 

It being impossible to progress far with the preparation 
of the illustrations until considerable funds are in hand; 
the committee request that they may be favoured by the 
early payment of the subscriptions for the current year, 
in order that the plates may be put in hand at the earliest 
opportunity permitted by the amount of subscriptions 
received. 

The success which has attended the measures promul- 
gated in their last report (1860) induces the committee to 
press upon the subscribers the importance of continuing 
those efforts, which will, it is hoped, terminate in the 
production of a standard work without a parallel in any 
language.” 


The Chairman said, it was his duty to invite 
the meeting to receive and approve of the report. 
He wished that that duty had devolved on some 
one more able than himself, or some one better 
acquainted with the working and arrangements of 
the society than he could lay claim to. He had 
had but a very slender share in the actual work: 
all he had done was to give the expression of his 
hearty goodwill to the society, which he had 
entertained from the earliest period, being con- 
vinced it was a society calculated to do much 
good, and to confer great credit on the profession. 
And perhaps, as he had not had much to do with 
it, he might speak the more frankly and 
openly as to the benefit of the Society. There- 
fore he had no compunction in saying that he 
believed its organization was nearly complete 
and as perfectly satisfactory as any undertaking 
of this kind could possibly be made. In the 
offices the right man seemed to be in the right 
place; and the writers seemed to be each one 
writing precisely that which he best understood. 
It was very likely this might be partly due to the 
excellent control exercised over the text, which he 
presumed was the case, so as to prevent the 
exuberance of writers. There was much credit 
due to the editor ; and, indeed, he very rarely saw 
any article he could find fault with. He thought 
the name they had chosen for their work was an 
unfortunate one: the name of a dictionary had a 
dryness about it, conveying the idea of a mere 
enumeration of words,—of a mere vocabulary; 
whereas they knew that such an impression would 
be entirely wrong. The “Dictionary of Archi- 
tecture” was in truth a very rich treasury of 
treatises by a variety of different hands, each hand 
writing on that subject which he best understood. 
Their own profession was one that seemed par- 
ticularly complicated: it required such a mis- 
cellaneous amount of information and knowledge 
that it was very disheartening to a beginner, 
looking at the multitude of things he was expected 
to know something about. In ancient times, such 
was the case ; but it really seemed that in modern 
times the list of subjects required to be informed 
of had increased, rather than otherwise. And 
none of them knew all they ought to know. 
They, all of them, from the oldest to the youngest, 
wanted information; and here they had at their 
elbow a book which gave them every thing they 
could possibly desire,—a friend at their elbow 
acquainted with every branch of science and art, 





and knowing every date and style. An Encyclo- 
pedia was, of course, a book which referred to 
many subjects; but he thought the “ Dictionary 
of Architecture” was better organized and more 
complete than any Encyclopedia he knew of. As 
to financial matters, he thought a prevalent error 
had arisen. There was a prevalent impression that 
it was only a question of time, and that people 
could get the Dictionary at half-price. Now, that 
was an error they ought to contend against by 
all means : it struck at the root of their prosperity 
as a society ; and it was a positive error; for they 
were distinctly pledged as a society not to publish 
any portion of the work under subscriber’s price. 
No one should go away with the notion that that 
work could be got at a cheaper rate than the pub- 
lished price. In some of the catalogues the back 
numbers were marked at a higher sum than the 
cost price ; and some persons might hereafter have 
occasion to regret not becoming subscribers to the 
Society at once ; for they all knew that a complete 
work was more valuable and convertible than a 
work in its progress towards completion. The 
learned Professor concluded by moving the adop- 


| tion of the report. 


Mr. Robert Kerr had great pleasure in seconding 
the motion. He had to state his entire concur- 
rence in opinion with the views which the chair- 
man had expressed. He thought they were all 
very much indebted to Mr. Cates, the hon. secre- 
tary, for the great energy he had displayed in con- 
ducting the operations of the Society during the 
past year, in the particular form they had assumed. 
Those operations had been on the whole successful : 
they had produced an accession of members, and 
they might hope to have still further accessions 
from the pursuance of the same line of policy. 
The “Dictionary of Architecture” was, beyond 
ail question, an exceedingly valuable publica- 
tion, As to the probability of the Dictionary 
becoming lowered in price when completed, the 
chances were so extremelysmall as almost to amount 
to impossibility. The committee had continual 
evidence that the work was increasing in value. 
But there was another argument in the question 
that should not be forgotten; which was, that 
perhaps the principal value of the work to the 
profession consisted in the use they could make of 
it while it was being issued. Ifa man waited till 
it should be completed, he lost this most important 
element of its value. In fact, for a trifling sub- 
scription, the members were being supplied piece- 
meal with a work which, although in form a 
dictionary, still ran parallel with the progress of 
knowledge from year to year; for, if any one 
article which appeared last year, or two or three 
years ago, was now behind the state of progress 
for the present, they were sure to find some kin- 
dred article to bring up the subject to the standard; 
and so on, year by year. Turning now to the list 
of subscribers, he saw that they had men of rank 
and men of great intellect. Various public insti- 
tutions were also their patrons. When he saw 
the names of the Imperial Institute of France 
in one column, and that of the Engineers’ College 
at Roorkee in another, he was disposed to contend 
that they had the testimony of the entire human 
race to their merits. He cordially seconded the 
motion that the report be received and adopted, 
and printed and circulated amongst the sub- 
scribers. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Newton moved the next resolution, thank- 
ing the committee, treasurer, and local honorary 
secretaries, for their services during the past year; 
appointing new members of committee, and re- 
questing that the local honorary secretaries con- 
tinue to act on behalf of the Society. 

Mr. Octavius Hansard seconded the motion, 
which was carried nem, dis, 

Mr. Robert Kerr moved the following resolu- 
tion :— 

“That this meeting sincerely regrets that Professor 
Donaldson should be obliged to release himself from the 
duties of honorary treasurer, and desires to express the 
very best thanks of the Society for his valuable services 
during a period of thirteen years, both as treasurer, and 
as an active member of the committee ; and that Professor 
Sydney Smirke, R.A., be requested to undertake the duties 
of the office.” 


The energy and attention which Professor Donald- 
son had always displayed, and still displayed, in 
the profession, were most remarkable ; and long 
might this continue! It must be a matter of 
regret that he was at the present time labouring 
under illness, which, it was to be hoped, would 
prove but of a very temporary character; but 
still it rendered it impossible that the committee 
should insist upon his continuing in the office of 
treasurer to the Society. 

Mr. J. W. Papworth seconded the motion. 








When the society was first proposed to be esta. 
blished, it had no one more willing to act as 
foster-father to those gentlemen who were at- 
tempting to put the plan before the world, than 
Professor Donaldson. He could not forget the 
way in which, not assuming the direction of the 
affairs of the society, Mr. Donaldson lent his 
valuable aid to it. The society did certainly owe 
very much to Professor Donaldson. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. James Wylson proposed, that the best 
thanks of the society be given to Mr. Wyatt Pap. 
worth, the hon. secretary of the Dictionary, and 
to Mr. Arthur Cates, the hon. secretary for Corre. 
spondence, for their services during the past year. 
The subscribers were deeply indebted, indeed, to 
these gentlemen for their services. They had 
shown their devotion to the art in giving their 
time and services to the society ; and by their con- 
duct they set a noble example to young and rising 
men in the profession. 

Mr. Martineau seconded the motion, and it was 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. Martineau moved, that the thanks of the 
society be given to Mr. Good and Mr. Aitchison, 
for their services as auditors during the past year; 
and that Mr. J. Jennings and Mr. J. Norton be 
requested to accept the office of auditors during 
the ensuing year; and that the best thanks of the 
society be given to the Royal Institute of British 
Architects for the use of their rooms for the pre- 
sent meeting. 

Mr. Octavius Hansard seconded the motion.— 
Unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. J. W. Papworth moved a vote of warm 
thanks to the Chairman, 

This was carried by acclamation. The Chair- 
man returned thanks, and the meeting separated, 











CHURCH OF ST. JAMES-THE-LESS, GAR- 
DEN-STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


Tus church, erected from the designs of Mr. 
G. E. Street, and now approaching completion, 
consists of a nave and chancel, with north and 
south aisles to both. It has a detached steeple, 
forming ante-porch, with porch connecting it with 
the north aisle. There is a vestry on the south side 
of chancel aisle. The nave is 25 feet 6 inches wide, 
and 58 feet long; the aisles 12 feet 6 inches wide, 
and the chancel 20 feet by 37 feet. The height, 
to the centre of the boarded ceiling in nave, is 
44, feet; to the centre of groining in chancel, it is 
31 feet; the height of the tower, from floor to the 
top of cornice, is 89 feet, and the slated spire is 
45 feet, making a total of 134 feet. 

The church is built by the daughters of the late 
Bishop (Monk) of Gloucester, who was a canon of 
Westminster, as a memorial to him. 

Mr. Myers is the builder, and his contract for 
the building was 5,600. This, however, did 
not include the pulpit, screens, inlaying, nave 
seats, painting on roof and walls, or stained 
glass. 

The nave roof is being elaborately painted by 
Messrs. Clayton & Bell, from the architect’s designs. 
The east wall of the nave is to be adorned with a 
fresco by Mr. G. F. Watts, upon which he is already 
at work. The subject is a sitting figure of our 
Lord, surrounded by angels, &c., on a gold 
ground ; and there is little doubt that the work 
will be worthy of Mr. Watts’s very high 
reputation. 

The walls are of brick inside and out ;—red and 
black. The stonework is Morpeth stone outside and 
box stone inside. The nave columns are of Aberdeen 
granite, the remainder of Devonshire marble. The 
seats are all to be open, and of oak. The screens 
round the chancel are to be of iron and brass, 
and are being manufactured by Mr. Leaver, of 
Maidenhead, who has also in hand the arrange- 
ments for lighting, which are, we believe, of a 
novel kind. 

At some future day it is hoped to complete the 
work by the creation of a parsonage on one side of 
the church, and schools on the other, as shown in 
the engraving. At present, however, the church 
is surrounded by small houses on all sides but the 
north. : 

The carving has all been done from the archi- 
tect’s design, and modelled by Mr. W. Pearce ; 
and is very creditable to him. The pulpit, which 
is to be richly sculptured with figures and sub- 
jects, isin the hands of Mr. Farmer. Messrs. Clay- 
ton & Bell have in hand the glass for the apse 
windows (types and antitypes) and for three of 
the aisle windows. 

The church promises to take, when completed, 
a place amongst the most satisfactory works of 
the day. 
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THE LABOUR QUESTION, 


London.—As we stated last week, a certain 
additional number of the leading builders adopted, 
on Saturday last, the system of payment by the 
hour. The operatives submitted to the masters, 
as a compromise, the following resolution :— 

«“ That, seeing the determination of the master builders 
to enforee the half-holiday, we, the masons, accept 6s. 
for the first five days often hours, and 3s, ‘for Saturday ; 
put to leave work at twelve o’clock on Saturdays,” 

The masters refused this offer, on the ground 
that they had already lost thousands in conse- 
quence of there being no definite meaning attached 
to the term “a day’s labour,” and the efforts of 
the unions to reduce it to nine hours. They 
stated, that if they accepted this compromise of 
payment by the day, the question would be just 
as it was last year and at the beginning of this, 
and that before six months elapsed there would be 
a repetition of the old strikes in favour of the 
nine-hours movement, 

The Masons’ Committee, upon this, withdrew 
all their men from every firm in London who 
would not pay on the terms of the compromise 
offered by them. The bricklayers, we believe, 
have struck also. 

The Master-Builders’ Association met at the 
Freemasons’ ‘Tavern on Thursday last, but we 
were unable to obtain any information whatever 
as to the resolution come to, We find it occa- 
sionally stated, very erroneously, that the Builder 
is “a journal wholly in the interest of the masters,” 
—that “the Builder represents the masters,” and 
so forth. In truth, from the officials of the Asso- 
ciation we can seldom obtain the slightest in- 
formation. To speak plainly, if we thought that 
the masters, as individuals, displayed the same 
amount of stupidity (must we call it) in dealing 
with their men as the Association have shown on 
more than one occasion in communication with 
us, we should view with less astonishment the 
foolish and suicidal acts of the men, But we 
know it is not so. 

Stockport.—Several public or private works, 
which have been in the course of erection in dif- 
ferent parts of the borough, have been suddenly 
brought to a stand by the strike of the brick- 
layers and labourers—in number, perhaps, about 
eighty. 

Birmingham.—The whip-makers here are on 
strike against the initiation of women into the 
art and mystery of whip-making, The female 
poor are to be pitied. With a lamentable want of 
remunerative branches of employment, almost all 
their attempts to better their condition by sharing 
in the monopoly of the male sex, however suitable 
the employment, are sure to be met with ungal- 
lant resistance. Only let a woman unsex herself 
by the assumption of male attire, and many good 
sources of livelihood are open to her without let 
or hinderance—till found out; and then her occu- 
pation is gone, and the resumption of female 
attire brings with it a great reduction of wages, 
and a restricted sphere of industry. Why should 
this be so? In the case of whip-making, which 
would appear to be not unsuitable to women, even 
though they should succeed in obtaining a share of 
the work ; and do it as well, too, as the men ; doubt- 
less they will still earn far less wages, unless they 
disguise themselves in male attire,—in every way 
a very unfair mode of treating poor women, 
say we, 

Leeds.» No arrangement having been come to 
between the Leeds bricklayers and the brick- 
layers’ labourers and their employers, a large 
number of the men turned out on strike. About 
500 bricklayers and a similar number of labourers 
left off work, and the effect of the strike was to 

interfere with the erection of the New Midland 
Hotel, the new Corn Exchange, and other build- 
ings in course of erection. A day or two after- 
wards, however, the bricklayers agreed to accept 

the masters’ offer of payment by the hour, and 

the employers subsequently offered to pay the 
labourers 4d. per hour (as they still declined to 
come in) instead of 3$d., as previously offered ; 
ut the men at once determined to adhere to 
their demand of 3s. 6d. per day, or 1/. per 

Week. The cousequence has been, that, though 

the bricklayers are willing to end the dispute, 

they are unable to commence work because 
the labourers refuse to aceept the terms pro- 
posed.——Ata meeting of the committee of the 
various building trades of Leeds, held at the 
€mperance Rooms, in York-street, on Friday 
night, 7th June, a petition was ordered to be 

Gespatched to Parliament in favour of Mr. Mac- 

‘nnon’s bill for settling labour disputes by arbi- 

ration instead of strikes. 

Neweastle-upon-Tyne.—The joiners and car- 
Penters of Newcastle and Gateshead have obtained 


from twenty of their employers the reduction of 
half an hour’s labour per day, for which they 
have been agitating, It is stated that there are 
only two firms who refuse to grant the con- 
cession, 

Edinburgh.—The master builders of Edin- 
burgh have resolved to accede to the terms 
of the operatives,—namely, fifty-one hours’ work 
per week; the payment, if we understand 
rightly, being less in proportion; and, at a 
general meeting of the operative masons of 
Edinburgh and Leith, the following resolution 
has been unanimously agreed to :—‘ That we con- 
sider the lock-out at an end, and resolve to 
resume work on Monday on the fifty-one hours 
system.” The master builders advertise that they 
are willing to accept of workmen on the nine 
hours system at any of the works in Edinburgh. 
The strike has now ded for three months, having 
begun on the Ist of March. The hours of the 
men will now be from six to nine, ten to one, and 
two to five on the first five days of the week, 
and from six to nine and ten to one on Saturdays. 








BLIND LEADERS ON THE LABOUR 
QUESTION. 


Srr,— Advance of income and reduction of 
hours of labour are clearly the only means by which 
the operative classes can be elevated—can either 
reduce sickness, lengthen life, or cultivate their 
moral nature :” so saith Mr. George Potter, in his 
new manifesto, on behalf of the nine hours’ move- 
ment.* Possibly the assertion may apply in some 
degree to those trades which are underpaid, or in 
which the hours of labour are far too long, as in 
the case of the bakers; but the building opera- 
tives have yet to show that ¢hey suffer from the 
evils endured by others. But in either case it is 
perfectly clear that the assertion is not based on 
sound conclusions; because the ‘mere increase of 
wages and reduction of hours of labour are not 
“the only means by which the operative classes 
can be elevated.” Such a theory is dangerous to 
all social progress. According to this principle, 
the highly-paid miners and colliers of the northern 
districts ought to be the most elevated in the 
social scale of the working classes; but the late re- 
ports of the Education Commissioners prove the 
case to be otherwise. Mr. M‘Culloch says truly, 
in his treatise on “ Wages and Labour,” that 
“though the rate of wages, whether estimated in 
money or in commodities, depends on the propor- 
tion between capital and labour, the condition of 
the labourers is not determined by that rate only, 
but partly by it, and partly also, and perhaps 
principally, by the mode in which they expend 
their wages ; that is, by their peculiar tastes and 
habits in regard to necessaries, conveniences, and 
amusements, Every one, indeed, is aware that work- 
people with 18s., 20s., and 24s. per week, are fre- 
quently much better off than others with 28s., 30s., 
and 36s. per week, though the families of the former 
be quite as large as those of the latter.” The 
Rev. John Clay states that, “In this country, and 
at this time [1855], it ought to be felt as a grief 
and a reproach, demanding anxious attention, 
that the material prosperity of the industrious 
classes should be so constantly accompanied by the 
moral degradation of a large portion of them. In 
the tendencies and habits of many of our artisans 
and labourers, there must be something deeply 
wrong, when what should have been for their 
wealth is to them an occasion of falling.” When 
one considers the immense sums annually wasted 
by the working classes in vicious and impoverish- 
ing indulgences, it is not surprising that their 
condition should be so bad as they represent it to 
be. High wages and limited hours of labour will 
not of themselves ensure the results which Mr. 
Potter assumes, unless the operatives endeavour 
first to reform themselves, As Mr, Smiles well 
declares,—“ The ability to earn money by skilled 
labour does not necessarily bring with it either 
wisdom or prudence.” 

Mr, Potter should remember, that the power to 
elevate themselves resides in the people; and if 
from indifference, ignorance, or wilfulness, they 
do not avail themselves of it, they should not lay 
the blame on capital. 

The true means by which the working classes 
may be elevated is the practice of frugality, tem- 
perance, and prudence, Working men should 
recollect that they are the great employers of 
labour—far more so than the much-abused capi- 
talists ;—for the great majority of our bakers, 
butchers, grocers, clothiers, and other trades—and 





* “The Labour Question: an Address to Capitalists 
and Employers of the Building Trades; being a few Reasons 
in behalf of a Reduction of the Hours of Labour.” By 


through them almost every other profession in the 
kingdom—are dependent on the wages of the 
working men for existence. If the working classes 
desire—as they most assuredly do— to elevate 
their condition, they must bear in mind that one, 
if not the principal, way of doing so is by the 
proper expending of their wages. 
properly expended, tend to increase the means of 
employment for others; who, being thus withdrawn 
from competition in the labour market, lessen the 


Wages, when 


number of the unemployed, and thereby tend to 

increase the rate of wages, 

If the 10,000,000/. annually expended by the 

operative classes on intoxicating drinks were de- 

voted to the purchase of clothes, furniture, food, 

&ec.; not only would the position of the operatives 

be materially improved, but thousands now idling 

from want of employment would obtain plenty of 
work, and in their turn employ others. No class 

can stand by itself. Society is as a chain, the 

links of which are riveted together; and if but 

one link be broken, the whole is rendered useless. 

When the writer of this address throws the whole 
blame of the present condition of working men on 

the employers, he utters statements which are, as 
a rule, utterly untrue. The regeneration of the 

people is not the task of the government, or of the 
aristocracy, or of the capitalists, but of the people 
themselves. 

Wealth, prosperity, and happiness are matters 
beyond the reach of Acts of Parliament, of muni- 
cipal laws, trade regulations, or strikes, “Had 
such things been within the power of govern- 
ments to confer (or combinations to obtain), there 
cannot be a doubt that we should long since have 
possessed them all in abundance. They are to be 
worked out solely by our own exertions. We find 
under the same government, and subject to the 
same laws, that some men are rich and prosperous, 
while others are poor and miserable.”—(isdel/ on 
Poverty.) The time, energy, and wealth expended 
by the operative builders of the kingdom, and by 
those who have supported them during the agita- 
tions, disputes, and strikes of the last two or three 
years, would, if properly expended, have gone 
very far to secure those advantages which Mr. 
Potter declares to be necessary for the welfare of 
his followers. If they were wise, they would take 
warning by the past, and adopt more sensible plans 
for the future. 

While admitting the value of good wages and 
moderate hours of labour as an important element 
in the elevation of the people, it must be stated— 
firmly and distinctly—that the man who declares 
that these two things are the only means by which 
such a result can be obtained is unworthy of con- 
fidence, especially when his teachings tend to 
create division between employers and employed, 
to widen breaches already existing, and to lure 
the misguided and unreflecting working man into 
the fearful vortex of a strike, 


Kettering. JOHN PLUMMER. 





Hornsey.—Park Chapel, Crouch End, Hornsey, 
was reopened on Sunday, the 24th ult., after being 
considerably enlarged and otherwise improved. 
The alterations consist of an additional building 
on the south side, 36 feet by 35 feet ; beyond which, 
on the west, is an open arcade, supporting an upper 
corridor, leading to the west end gallery, the length 
of new building, and 5 feet 6 inches wide. The 
interior of chapel now is on plan in the form of 
a —|- The new part forms the stem or trunk, 
consisting of three bays similar to the original 
ones. Between the two southernmost buttresses, 
on the eastern front, is a moulded and enriched 
porch doorway, executed in stone, which leads to 
a corridor 6 feet wide : at the end of this is the new 
stone staircase to galleries, one of which is at the 
southern end, above the corridor ; the other at the 
western end. From this corridor access is also 
obtained to aisles of ground-floor. Most of the 
timbers of the roof are exposed to view, and 
stained and varnished, The materials used in the 
new part are brick, Bath stone dressings and rag, 
&e. The height from floor to ceiling is 36 feet. 
The accommodation is for 750 persons, The whole 
cost, including boundary-walls, will be 1,335/. 
The architects were Messrs, Lander & Bedells, of 
London; the builders, Messrs. W. Hill & Son, 
also of London, 

Martham (Norfolk).—The work of restoration 
which has been going on for the last five or six 
years in Martham Church is now nearly com- 
plete: the stone carving is also nearly finished 
in the chancel, after occupying some considerable 
time; being of a delicate character, and copied 
from natural flowers plucked from revered spots 





George Potter. London: R. Tilling, Rochester-row. 





in the Holy Land, such as the altar over the 
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Holy Sepulchre, the Tomb of the Virgin Mary, 
Rachel’s Tomb (Jericho), Jacob’s Well, and many 
other places mentioned in Scripture. Other parts 
of the carving represent the Parables of our 
Saviour. The whole of the carving is carried out, 
with scriptural allusions as far as possible, by 
Mr. H. Earp, of London. Mr. Philip Boyce is the 
architect, under whose superintendence the resto- 
ration have been carried out, and the nature of the 
work has necessitated his presence to a great ex- 
tent. The builders are chiefly from Yarmouth. 

Lichfield.—In the nave of the cathedral has 
been erected a baptismal font, the gift of the 
Hon. Mrs. H. Howard : it has been put up partially 
under the first bay on the north side of the nave 
arches, eastward of the north-west tower arch. On 
plan it is not an octagon, but a square with its 
corners off. Each side of the square has on it a 
sculptured scriptural subject in high relief, and 
each corner is deeply sunk and filled with figures. 
The material employed is chiefly Caen stone, but 
with a considerable proportion of marble and 
alabaster. The upper mouldings are enriched 
with a diaper of carved water-lilies, worked out of 
a delicate pink alabaster. The four panels of the 
font represent the following sculptured subjects : — 
1. “The Entry into the Ark.” 2. “The Passage 
of the Red Sea.” 3. “The Baptism of our Lord.” 
4. “The Resurrection of our Lord.” The figure 
subjects are as follows :—1. “The Virgin Mary.” 
2. “Saint Peter.” 3. “St. Helen.” 4, “St. 
Chad, the first Bishop of Lichfield.” The bowl is 
supported on a central and four detached marble 
columns. The centre column is of Galway green, 
and the four detached columns are of brocadillo. 
The whole of the caps are also highly carved, and 
round the panels are twenty-four smaller marble 
columns, composed of French marbles and the 
Derbyshire fossil, with carved capitals, the former 
supporting the upper mouldings, and the latter the 
arches of the panels. It stands elevated 2 feet 
6 inches above the level of the nave floor, upon a 
pyramid of yellow Mansfield stone steps, the 
sculptured subjects being level with the eye. It 
was designed by Mr. W. Slater, of London, archi- 
tect ; and executed by Mr. J. Forsyth, of London. 

Harrogate.—Mr. H. Horner’s tender has been 
accepted by the Faculty Commissioners for the 
whole of the alterations and enlargement of High 
Harrogate Church. The architect is Mr. Lockwood. 

York.-—-The foundation-stone of St. Peter’s 
Chapel, York, has been laid on a site adjoining the 
school of St. Peter at Clifton, near York; to ac- 
commodate at least 300 pupils belonging to that 
institution and other persons,—in all, 400. The 
chapel will be of the Geometrical Decorated style 
of architecture. Its internal length will be 90 feet, 
and width 31} feet. The height from the floor to 
the apex of the roof will be 43 feet, and there will 
be a pentagonal-sided apse. The building will be 
divided into five bays, exclusive of the pentagonal 
apse, towards the Clifton-road. There will be a 
communication from the school by a lobby 8 feet 
6 inches wide, over which will be erected an organ 
gallery opening into the chapel bya double arcade. 
At the west end of the chapel will be a bell-turret 
for one bell. The roof will be open-timbered, 
stained, and varnished. The windows will be of 
two-lights each, filled in with cathedral glass, and 
ornamented with coloured margins. The exterior 
will be faced with Bradford sets, and the masonry 
of the windows will be executed in Ancaster stone. 
The aisles will be paved with Staffordshire tiles, 
and the chapel heated with hot-water apparatus. 
The seats will be of deal, open, and stained and 
varnished. The architects are Messrs. Atkinson, 
of York, but the contracts, according to the York 
Herald, have not yet been let. 

Leeds.—The foundation-stone of a new Wes- 
leyan Chapel has been laid at Leeds. The new 
edifice is intended for the accommodation of the 
inhabitants resident in the districts of Sheepscar, 
Little London, Chapeltown-road, &c. The site of 
the chapel is a vacant plot of ground on the Chapel- 
town-road, between the barracks and Roscoe-place, 
and the superintendence of the erection of the 
edifice has been entrusted to Messrs. Pritchett & 
Son, of York, architects. The chapel (with the 
nave and transept) will be in the late Decorated 
period of the Gothic style, and will accommodate 
600 persons on the ground-floor, 400 in the gal- 
leries, the latter of which are to be supported by 
light iron pillars. Behind the chapel there will 
be a lecture-room to accommodate 150 persons, 
three class-rooms, and a chapel-keeper’s house. 
The cost of the chapel (exclusive of the land, and 
also of the tower, and the paving and flagging) 
will be about 3,000. If the tower be added, there 
will be an additional expenditure of 2307. The 
paving, flagging, and fencing will occasion a fur- 
ther cost of 5007, 


Hull.—The foundation-stone of St. Luke’s 
Church, Hull, was laid on 30th ult. The new 
edifice will comprise a nave, north and south 
aisles, and at the east end a chancel, vestry, and 
tower, with a small gallery. The tower is at the 
north-east corner of the church, The entire edifice 
will be built with red and black bricks, with stone 
tracings, in the Early Gothic style, and with in- 
ternal fittings of deal, stained and varnished. 
The accommodation will be for about 900 persons. 
The foundations of the tower and spire are being 
put in, but the superstructure cannot be erected 
unless sufficient funds come in. It is desired, 
if possible, to secure land at the west end for 
the erection of schools. The estimated cost of the 
church itself is about 3,1007., exclusive of tower 
and spire. Miss Broadley has presented the site, 
valued at 1,000/., and the value of the present 
St. Luke’s Church is estimated at another 1,000/. 
Several large sums have been obtained in sub- 
scriptions. The builders are Messrs. Simpson & 
Malone, of Hull ; the architect, Mr. R. K. Blessley, 
of London ; and the clerk of the works, Mr. Kerby, 
of Hull, 

Kirkby Wharfe.—The parish church here, 
which has been restored, in memory of the late 
Lord Londesborough, was reopened for divine 
worship on the 25th of April. The edifice has 
been restored, under the superintendence of Mr. 
George Shaw, of Saddleworth, architect. In re- 
storing the church, it was considered best to adopt 
the Middle or Decorated style for the new portion 
of building required; and the present north aisle, 
east window of chancel, south aisle windows, and 
porch, with the additions to the tower, have been 
carried out in that style. The upper part of the 
tower has been rebuilt in the Perpendicular style, 
in which it was originally erected. The roofs, 
which are all new, are open timbered, and those 
of the chancel, the nave, the north aisle, and the 
chapel, all differ in design. The benches are of 
oak, with standards, and open. The inner porch 
door is carved in an interlacing conventional 
foliage, to assimilate with the Norman archway. 
All the woodwork has been executed under the 
care of the architect, and is stained to correspond 
with the old carved oak, for which this church is 
noted. This ancient work, belonging to the Tudor 
period, and representing scenes from in-door and 
out-door life, with symbols of the Passion, and 
armorial bearings, is now contained in the panels 
of the screens of the north chapel, which has 
been fitted up as the family pew of Lord Londes- 
borough. The chancel end of the church is 
enriched by the memorial east window and the 
drapery underneath, all worked by Lady Londes- 
borough, assisted by the Hon. Miss Denison and 
the Hon. Miss Augusta Denison, in memory of the 
late Lord Londesborough; who, in his lifetime, 
attended this church, and is buried in the family 
vault outside. The window was done by M. 
Capronnier, of Brussels. The subject is the 
Crucifixion. In the central panel is our Saviour 
on the Cross, with Mary Magdalen embracing His 
feet ; on the left panel, the Virgin, supported by 
the other Mary; on the right, St. John, with the 
Roman Centurion; in the background, several 
other figures,—with the walls of Jerusalem, be- 
neath a lowering sky, which just begins to 
brighten at the distant horizon. The time is 
immediately before the death of our Lord. In 
the tracery above are two angels, bearing away 
the instruments of the Passion ; and at the top is 
the Lamb, surrounded by foliage. 





STAINED GLASS. 


St. Inke’s Church, Heywood.—This large 
church is now in a forward state, and already 
several painted windows are contemplated. The 
whole of the Fenton chapel will be filled with 
painted glass by Capronnier, of Brussels, and 
others. A three-light window in the south nave 
aisle will be filled with painted glass from designs 
made by Messrs. Clayton & Bell. The great 
east window of seven lights has been examined by 
an eminent firm, and an attempt will be made to 
raise the sum of from 700/. to 800/. required to 
fill it. The east window of St. James’s Church, 
Heywood, has just been filled with stained glass 
by Messrs. Hardman, of Birmingham, at the cost 
of 300 guineas. 

Glasgow Cathedral.—The first of a series of 
stained-glass windows for the chapter-house of 
Glasgow Cathedral has just been completed by 
Mr. James Ballantine. It is to be erected by the 
Chevalier Burnes, to the memory of his brothers, 
Sir Alexander and Charles, who fell at Cabool in 
1841, and of his son, George Holmes, who met 
his death at Lucknow, in 1857, rather than aban- 








don a child whom he had rescued. There are two 





ina 


lights in the window, each about 12 feet high by 
2 feet broad. In the dexter compartment is 
figure of David lamenting the death of Jonathan - 
and, in the sinister, a figure of our Saviour, with a 
child in his arms. These figures are placed under 
canopies. The armorial bearings of the Burnes 
family are blazoned within quatrefoil spaces, and 
the other portions of the window are filled with 
ornamentation. The window is not yet placed in 
the cathedral. 

Falkirk Church—The late Mr. James Russel 
(younger), of Blackbraes, having signified his 
intention, some time before his death, of present. 
ing to the heritors a stained-glass window for 
the parish church; his trustees, with the approba- 
tion of his widow, resolved to carry out the in- 
tention, and an order was accordingly given for 
the execution of the work, which was intrusted 
to Messrs. Ballantine & Allan, of Edinburgh. The 
glass, according to the Falkirk Herald, has now 
arrived, and is in course of being fitted in. The 
windows in the north gable are protected exter- 
nally by wire gauze, which detracts from their 
effectiveness, while the same object is attained 
in the new by rolled plate-glass placed externally 
to the design. The centre compartment, which 
is circular, is occupied with a painting of the burn- 
ing bush, with the motto, Nec tamen consumebatur 
(“ Nor yet was it consumed ”) ; and the surround- 
ing divisions are filled with geometrical figures 
and ornamental tracings. The corresponding 
window is being fitted up at the same time ina 
somewhat similar style, the cost being provided 
by general subscription. It will contain two 
mottoes, viz.,—‘ On earth peace and good will to 
man ;” and “Glory to God in the highest.” There 
are only two windows remaining unadorned, and 
they are smaller than those completed. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Happisburgh.—New school buildings have been 
opened here. The schools, with teacher’s residence 
attached, have been built on a site in close prox- 
imity to the church and vicarage, and consist of a 
school-room, 36 feet by 17 feet 6 inches, anda 
class-room, 14 feet by 11 feet 6 inches, which will 
afford accommodation for thirty boys, thirty girls, 
and twenty infants. The schools are built in 
Gothic character, of red bricks with white brick 
and stone dressings, relieved by black, white, and 
red plinth strings, cornices, and arches to the doors 
and windows. They have high pitched open- 
timbered roofs, affording ventilation, and are 
covered with green and blue slates laid in bands 
with an ornamental ridge cresting. The work 
has been carried out by the contractor, Mr. R. 
Burton, of Paston, builder, from the designs of 
Mr. J. H. Brown, of Norwich, architect. 

Iuton.—The Primitive Methodists of this town 
have resolved to erect school-rooms, capable of 
accommodating 400 boys and 400 girls. The con- 
tract has been taken by Mr. Lewin, of Luton, for 
3971. 

Birmingham.—The following particulars as to 
a new school here are taken from the Midland 
Counties Herald, of 30th ult.:—“A gratifying 
proof of the progress of architectural taste among 
a body from which the great reviver of Gothic 
architecture in these latter days sprang—we mean 
the Society of Friends—is evidenced in a spacious 
edifice erected in the Upper Priory by the mem- 
bers of that highly-respectable portion of our com- 
munity. The building, which is in the Early 
English style, is intended to be used for scholastic 
purposes, delivery of lectures, social meetings, and 
kindred purposes. It consists, on the ground- 
floor, of committee-room, class-rooms, offices, Ke. ; 
and from the entrance vestibule, which is orna- 
mented with chromatic decoration in the brick- 
work, a flight of stone steps leads to a noble and 
well-lighted lecture-hall or school-room, about 75 
feet long by 38 feet wide and 40 feet high, vividly 
recalling the idea of the ancient trade or guild- 
hall. Though plain in detail, and almost devoid 
of ornament, the effect of the open-timbered roof 
(the principals of which are laminated) is very 
successful, chiefly depending upon the beauty of 
its proportions. Light is admitted by five lancet 
windows at each end, the erigencies of the situa- 
tion precluding side windows. Many traces of the 
love of plainness inherent in the Society—and 
which have evidently cramped the architect—are 
visible throughout; but we trust we shall be par- 
doned, if, while commending the Building Com- 
mittee for what they have done, we suggest the 
desirability of carving the corbel blocks on which 
the principals rest, and also of having an ornamental 
vergeboard and porch entrance, which would add 
greatly to the appearance of the street front. The 





building has been erected from the designs of Mr. 
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Joseph Phelps, of Eldon Chambers, Cherry-street, 
who has acquitted himself in a most satisfactory 
manner. No contract has been entered into for 
the execution of the work, which has been carried 
out under the supervision of a Building Com- 
mittee, at a cost of about 2,0007.” 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Birmingham.—The chief stone of the intended 
new Public Baths to be erected at the expense of 
the Corporation, at the junction of Northwood- 
street with Livery-street, has been laid with the 
usual formalities by the*Mayor. The building, 
according to the local Gazette, will comprise 
thirty-seven private baths, one plunging and two 
swimming baths, for men and women, with wash- 
house, boiler, and engine-houses, and attendants’ 
house. The women’s department will be in the 
front portion of the building, entered by a central 
doorway, on the left of which will be placed the 
first-class, containing a plunging-bath and six 
private baths; and on the left will be the second- 
class, consisting of six private baths, with washing 
room, attendants’ room, &c., to the two classes. 
The men’s department will consist of two classes 
—the first at the back, to the left of the centre, 
containing separate entrance, large swimming bath, 
62 feet by 31 feet, with forty-seven separate 
dressing rooms around the same, twelve private 
baths, waiting-room, attendants’ room, &. The 
second class will be placed at the back, to the 
right of the centre, and consists of large swim- 
ming bath, 68 feet by 32 fect, with twenty-four 
separate dressing-rooms, and seventy-two separate 
dressing-stalls, thirteen private baths, waiting- 
room, attendants’ rooms, &c. The front will be 
faced with best red bricks, with stone dressings; 
and the buildings generally will be one story 
high, and lighted from the roof. The cost, in- 
eluding well and engineer’s work, will be about 
7,5002. The architect is Mr. William Martin ; 
the contractor, Mr. James Wilson; the engineer, 
Mr. Purnell; the contractor for the well and 
engine, Mr. William Middleton ; and for supplying 
hot-water boilers, and distributing hot and cold 
water, Mr. Hayward, jun., of Derby. 

Doncaster.—The race committee have received 
tenders for alterations at the Grand Stand enclo- 
sure. Messrs. Lister & Son, Messrs. Anelay, and 
Mr. Athron, had been requested to furnish esti- 
mates for the work in accordance with the plans of 
Mr. Butterfield, steward. Messrs. Anelay’s was 
the lowest, at the sum of 2417. Mr. Walker ob- 
tained the contract to furnish apparatus for 
seven water-closets, at 50/., including plumber’s 
work, &c. 

Hunslet—On Whit Tuesday the foundation- 
stone of a new building for the Hunslet Mechanics’ 
Institution was laid by Mr. Alderman Blackburn, 
the president of the institution ; and the event 
excited great interest amongst all classes of the 
population of Hunslet, The employers of labour 
in the district have subscribed about 1,200/. 
towards the necessary funds. The working classes 
have contributed about 300/., making the total 
sum raised 1,5007.; but this will not defray 
the entire cost. The new building, as described 
by the Leeds Intelligencer, will comprise a lec- 
ture-hall, and a reading-room and library, class- 
rooms, &. The design, which was selected in 
competition, is by Mr. George Smith, of Leeds, 
architect, under whose direction the works are to 
be carried out. The building will be of brick, 
with stone dressings, in the Italian style of archi- 
tecture; having at the four angles rusticated 
pilasters from the ground to the first floor; 
upwards panelled pilasters. The principal entrance 
in front is formed with portico, having columns 
with carved caps, surmounted with a semi-circular 
archivolt, having twisted bands at the external 
angles and a crowning cornice. The sides of the 
building are formed with brick pilasters and 
double semi-circular archivolts in brick, with stone 
bands intersecting and springing from stone impost 
molds. The whole building is surmounted with a 
stone cornice, having brick parapet and chamfered 
stone coping; the centre portion of the two sides 
and the four angles being raised to form finials to 
the chimneys. The lecture-hall, with a small 
gallery over the entrance, will seat 600 persons. 

Perth—The new poor-house for the parish of 
Perth has been opened with about 80 inmates. 
The house is capable of containing 200. It is 
built on the west of the town, at the side of the 
Glasgow road, and is surrounded by a considerable 
Sapo of garden ground. The cost is about 


Deeside.—A suspension-bridge is about to be 


about two-thirds of the expense of the structure, 
provided the remainder be raised by subscription 
by the inhabitants of the district and neighbour- 
hood, and others interested. 








LINCOLNSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


THE annual meeting of the Lincolnshire Diocesan 
Architectural Society was held this year at Bourn, 
the good people of which, proud of the distinc- 
tion, received the party with music, processions, 
triumphal arches, and a general rejoicing. 

Bourn Abbey Church was visited, and its archi- 
tectural features were explained by the Rev. E. 
Trollope, the secretary to the Society. A proces- 
sion was then formed by the local rifle corps and 
two bands, and the site of the castle, a portion 
of the foundations of which building had been 
excavated, was visited; and, on the spot formerly 
surmounted by its keep, a paper upon its past 
history was read by the rev. secretary. 

On the two days during which the meeting was 
held, excursions were made to various places in 
the vicinity, such as Dunsby, Dowsby, Semp- 
ringham, Horbling, Threekingham, Falkingham, 
Aslackby, Rippingale, &c.; and remarks made on 
the various objects of interest visited. The 
Society’s museum was opened in the evenings, 
and meetings held. An address from the inhabi- 
tants of Bourn to the members was read at the 
first of these, and a dinner was partaken of on the 
second evening, in the town-hall, at which Sir 
John Trollope, bart., presided, and at which the 
Bishop of Lincoln was present. An address after 
dinner was read, with reference to a piece of plate 
presented to the secretary; and the bishop ex- 
pressed the satisfaction he felt in being able to 
solicit Mr. Trollope’s acceptance of a stall in the 
cathedral, and was glad that the Society had felt 
itself honoured by so small a mark of his favour. 








SCHOOLS OF ART. 


The Birmingham School.—The students of the 
antique and modelling schools of the above school 
of art have recently presented to the modelling 
master, Mr. W. H. Sonnes, a handsome silver salver 
and cup, asa mark of their appreciation of his ser- 
vices. It appears that he has prepared a valuable 
set of diagrams on artistic anatomy, to illustrate 
lectures voluntarily delivered by him in the school. 
He has also thrown open his own private studio 
to the advanced students, for the purpose of en- 
abling them to study from the living model ; the 
latter being objected to in the school of art by the 
committee. The committee, in this matter, are 
evidently opposing the best interests of the school ; 
and we strongly recommend the members to profit 
by the lesson taught them by their modelling- 
master. It is a positive monomania to object to 
the living model when the students are fit for it ; 
and this conduct of the master, himself an artist 
of repute, shows that some of the students are fit 
for it. Itis at all times to be remembered that 
the living model should only be resorted to when 
and where qualified students require it for the 
progress of their studies. When this is the case, 
as it apparently is at Birmingham, a committee- 
man who conscientiously objects to the living 
model ought, as a matter of duty, to conscientiously 
object to be a member of the committee; for he 
is incapable of understanding the exigencies and 
necessities of art study. We congratulate Mr. 
Sonnes on his success, and heartily wish him a com- 
mittee who are capable of appreciating his ser- 
vices as well’as the students do. 

The Leeds School.—This flourishing school 
has just held its annual exhibition in East 
Parade. In 1858 the students only took five 
medals: in 1859 they obtained 11; whilst, in 
1860, they received 20, and five honourable men- 
tions; and this year they have taken 25 out of the 
30 to be granted, with 8 honourable mentions, and 
the selection of 10 of the works for national com- 
petition. With this rise in the position of the 
school, there has been a corresponding compara- 
tive progress; for whilst, in 1858, there were 47 
out of 76 schools ranking higher than Leeds, and 
in 1859, 32; in 1860, there were only 11; and 
this year it is expected that Leeds will stand fifth 
on the list; London, Manchester, Birmingham, 
and Sheffield alone preceding it. Comparing its 
extent and operations with other schools, it stands 
third; London having 9,397 students under in- 
struction, Manchester 8,422, and Leeds 4,000. 
The recent inspection of the school was conducted 
by Mr. R. G. Wylde, H.M. Art Inspector, assisted 
by Mr. Walter Smith, the head master. During 





Det Across the Dee, at a spot near Boat of 
inet. Lord Huntly has consented to defray 


the exhibition, which lasted for three days, 2,000 
persons inspected the students’ works. 


COPYRIGHT IN ARCHITECTURAL WORKS. 


On this Friday (14th) Lord Palmerston will 
receive a deputation on the subject of the Copy- 
tight Bill brought in by the Attorney General, 
the further progress of Which, important as it is 
with reference to the 1862 Exhibition, is threat- 
ened, not because of any opposition, but through 
the entire stoppage of all business by the recent 
debates on supply and budget matters. 

Architects, as our readers are aware, are greatly 
opposed to the clause in the bill which, while pro- 
fessing to protect “architectural works,” limits 
the meaning of the term to “the representation 
of a design” for any building or part thereof by 
drawing or model; and legalizes, in words, the 
copying of any building, or part of a building, so 
soon as it is erected, and re-executing it without 
the consent of the designer. We have pointed 
out this contemplated injustice again and again. 
A committee appointed by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects to consider the subject met late 
on Monday night last, and agreed on a petition to 
be presented immediately to the Commons, similar 
in prayer to one presented by them some months 
ago to the Lords. It was further understood that 
they would take such steps as were available to- 
wards stopping the bill altogether if the clause in 
question were not amended. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Wesleyan Chapel, Harrogate.—The designs 
of Messrs. Lockwood, Mawson, & Mawson, archi- 
tects, of Leeds, have been adopted for the new 
Wesleyan chapel about to be erected in Harro- 
gate. The building will be Italian in character, 
and will accommodate above 1,000 persons. The 
estimated outlay, exclusive of the land, is 3,500/. 

Newcastle : Silverdale Public Hall.—Some half- 
dozen local architects having complied with an 
invitation from the managers of the erection of 
this building to submit designs, the shareholders 
met on Tuesday last and resolved upon awarding 
the premium of ten guineas to the design marked 
“Faith,” which proved to be by Mr. Charles 
Lynam, architect, of Stoke-upon-Trent. 

Horninglow New Church.—Seventeen designs 
have been submitted in competition for the above 
building. The committee, after considering their 
merits, selected the one furnished by Mr. Edward 
Holmes, of Birmingham. 

Hull Town Hall.—Sir: I beg, through your 
columns, to call the attention of competitors in 
the above to the fact, that, notwithstanding the 
express clause that all designs were “to be sent 
in not later than the 3lst of May,” several were 
delivered as late as Monday and Tuesday, the 
3rd and 4th of June. I ask, ought not these 
designs to be returned unopened? An additional 
day at the end of a competition is no light matter, 
as those who have been compelled to send in half- 
finished drawings know; and it is unfair to allow 
to some what was not allowed to all. I cannot but 
believe that the Mayor and Corporation will take 
this very proper course, if all who have competed 
within the time represent the matter to them in 
a proper light. A CoMPETITOR. 








PROVIDENT INSTITUTION OF BUILDERS 
FOREMEN AND CLERKS OF WORKS. 


THE anniversary festival of this institution was 
celebrated on Thursday evening, the 6th inst., at 
the London Tavern. The Right Hon. the Lord 
Mayor occupied the chair, and was supported by 
Mr. Sheriff Lusk, Messrs. Henry Lee (Governor), 
Wm. Lee, M.P., G. Plucknett, G. Myers, W. 
Rogers, T. Robinson ; Lee, Son, & Smith; W. & 
J. Freeman, Hunt & Stephenson, Collins & Stan- 
bury, Joseph Taylor, Samuel Trickett, Richard 
Roberts, Jeakes, Quarm, Clements, Norris, &c. &c. 
Nearly 200 gentlemen sat down to dinner. 

After the usual loyal and patriotic toasts,— 

The Chairman next said he had now to propose 
the toast of the evening, “Success to the Pro- 
vident Institution of Builders’ Foremen and 
Clerks of Works.” The institution was in the 
twentieth year of its existence and progress. 
Its progress had not been marked by that success 
which many of its founders believed they had a 
right to anticipate; but, looking at the large and 
influentic! company assembled that evening for 
the purpose of promoting the cause of their 
charity, he thought he had a right to indulge in 
a more hopeful augury for the future. It was 
most desirable, for their particular branch of 
trade, that there should be an institution of this 
description, which not only offered an asylum to 
their necessitous fellow-workmen, but also enabled 





men following kindred pursuits to associate with 
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each other, compare their experiences, and suggest 
improvements on the important matters with 
which they were intrusted. Builders’ foremen 
and clerks of works were intrusted with matters 
of great importance, and it devolved upon them 
to see that the great structures of their country 
were not erected merely for the profit of their 
employers, but should redound as well to their 
honour and skill. The institution had also other 
objects ; and, besides providing intellectual amuse- 
ment and occupation in leisure hours, made a pro- 
vision against what was called a rainy day. In 
all walks of life poor human nature was subject to 
casualties and vicissitudes; and he knew of none in 
which men were in greater danger of sudden cala- 
mity than those employed in the erection of build- 
ings. These men were not only liable to accidents, 
but they were likewise exposed to all weathers; 
and it therefore behoved them, when misfortune 
overtook these poor men, to look after and provide 
for their families; or, if sickness prevented the 
man from following his occupation, assistance 
should be rendered to him without compelling 
him to seek other aid. One other object the insti- 
tution had in view was, that foremen and clerks 
should have an opportunity of meeting each other, 
in order to be able to afford information to men 
seeking employment. The income of the institu- 
tion was between 300/. and 400/. a-year; and he 
thought that sum 4 small amount for a charitable 
society founded by so large and influential a body 
as the builders. He, however, was pleased to find 
that the society had, during the past year, afforded 
a considerable amount of comfort to many poor 
persons ? and he thought, if greater publicity were 
given to the society, a larger number of members 
would be enrolled on their list. How was it pos- 
sible for people to know the good the society was 
accomplishing, unless it was published to the 
world; and if the public were made aware of it, 
he believed a very large accession of members 
would be the consequence. He thought the society 
had good reason to rejoice in the selection of its 
executive ; ashe perceived by the accounts that it 
was governed by true principles of economy, and 
did not exercise a false notion of charity by giving 
away what it did not possess. The institution had 
added out of its income 150/. a-year to its funded 
capital; and, if this rule were continued, they 
might expect soon to realize a sufficient sum, 
without depending so much as at present upon 
annual donations. If he thought he could render 
the institution any service by addressing them at 
greater length, he would cheerfully do so; but as 
he did not consider any greater good would be 
effected by such an infliction, he would at once 
propose “ Success to the Institution.” 

Mr. H. Lee (the Governor) proposed the health of the 
chairman, the Lord Mayor. His lordship, he said, had 
always evinced a deep interest in advancing the cause of 
the Institution ; and the kind and ready response he had 
given, when requested to preside over their festive board, 
was another pledge of his earnestness and good will. 
The public prints had informed them how well and ably 
his lordship had acquitted himself in his magisterial 
duties ; and he (Mr. Lee) need not therefore enlarge upon 
that topic, but would simply express the wish that his 
lordship might long be spared to give them the benefit of 
his experience and enlarged views. 

The Chairman, in acknowledging the toast, thanked the 
Governor for the kind sentiments he had expressed on his 
behalf; and said, J am one of {yourselves : I am what I 
am, by having more than fifty years ago commenced the 
profession to which you belong. I know nothing more 
pleasing than the pursuit of a builder’s occupation, and 
nothing more interesting, and better calculated to call 
out the energies of the human mind. I always look back 
with pleasure to those years I passed actively in my busi- 
ness; and, speaking as a professional man of some ex. 
perience, I tell you that the great secret of success, in any 
profession, is to love it and actively pursue it; and I have 
no doubt that that feeling accords with the experience of 
all here. Most of you have succeeded because you like 
what you do, and because you do it well. Your Governor 
has been pleased to allude to my position as Lord Mayor, 
and to the kind manner the public prints have spoken of 
my humble efforts. I owe much more to the kind re- 
ception by the public of my services, than to any merits I 
may possess. It is gratifying to live on good terms with 
the world, and to know one’s endeavours are appreciated, 
I will not detain you any longer, but simply thank you 
for the kindness you have exhibited towards me this 
evening ; and again say that, having been a builder, I have 
become Lord Mayor; and, if I had not been in that busi- 
ness, I do not think I should occupy my present position ; 
and I say to all, if you desire to attain a good position, 
follow out with perseverance whatever you have to do. 

The Chairman next proposed ‘‘ The Corporation of the 
City of London and Mr. Sheriff Lusk ;” which having 
been drunk with all honours, 

Mr. Sheriff Lusk returned thanks, and said he was 
glad and felt a pride in representing so old a cor- 
poration, which dated back as far as the history of 
England itself. The City was a fine old structure: it 
had withstood the ravages of time; and would, he 
hoped, continue to shield them from those convul- 
sions of the elements that had laid low other and less 
favoured places. It had been well built, and had for its 
basis the liberty and rights ofits citizens. Its doors were 
still open for any man to walk in; anid many had occupied 
a good position within its ancient walls. He was glad to 
see the Lord Mayor occupying one of those posts which 
only fell to the lot of & few men, and only those who 
worked well and indefatigably, There were some men who 


could control circumstances, and there were others con- 
trolled by circumstances. One man would take up bricks 
and mortar, and build a palace with them, and another a 
hovel. The man who strove with all his power and might 
to accomplish his purpose might change the character of 
many things. The huge piece of granite, which was a 
stumbling -block to one man, wasto another the stepping- 
stone to honour and dignity. But there were some men 
who by misfortune could not control their fate ; and it was 
for these this Society was founded ; those who by acci- 
dent, or sickness, or old age, could work no longer. 


“ We are all a part of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul.” 


The donation list was here read, and amounted to 
2217. 10s. 

The Lord Mayor next proposed ‘ The Patrons, Sub- 
scribers, Architects, and Enginéers,’? coupled with the 
name of Mr. Barnett, architect. 

Mr. Barnett returned thanks; and, in the course of his 
speech, said, like the Lord Mayor, he was one of them- 
selves, and entirely owed his success in life to perse- 
verance. 

The Lord Mayor proposed, ‘‘ The Governor and Trus- 
tees,’’ coupled with the name of Henry Lee, esq. 

Mr. Lee acknowledged the compliment in graceful 
terms; and said, when they met there three/ years ago, 
they were complimented by the then chairman with 
possessing 1,400/. stock. He was pleased to be able to 
say that sum had since that time been increased by 127/., 
and besides which they had 125/, at their banker’s. 

Other complimentary toasts followed, and the evening 
was brought to an agreeable close by Mr. Taylor, who 
was called to preside when the Lord Mayor left the chair. 








RAILWAY MATTERS. 


New Station at Stafford.—The widening of the 
two bridges south of the present station, and the 
erection of new goods offices, warehouses, and 
engine-sheds, were done preliminary to the re- 
building of the station itself, the contract for 
which has been accepted. The old station will be 
removed, and the new one will be erected 100 
yards north of the present site. The buildings 
are to be of an Italian character, faced with 
dressed blue bricks, and with moulded brick and 
stone dressings. The platform will extend 650 feet 
from end to end on each side of the line. The 
platform and adjoining rails will be covered with 
extensive roofing. The contractor for the erection 
of the new building is Mr. Parnell, of Rugby, 
whose tender amounts to 20,9902. 

New Goods Station at South Shields.—The 
North-Eastern Railway Company are building a 
new goods station, with manager’s and clerks’ 
offices, about 80 yards to the south of the present 
passenger station, and adjoining the ballast hills, 
at South Shields. The goods station will be 
135 feet in length; 43 feet 8 inches in breadth; 
and 22 feet in length. The offices will be 32 feet 
in length, 25 feet in breadth, and 14 feet in 
height. The building will be of brick, with 
dressed stone facings. The builders are Messrs. 
Scott & Suddard, of South Shields. 

Inverness and Perth Line.—The contracts for 

the construction of the northern end of this line 
have been advertised for. The first contract ex- 
tends from Forres* to the Water of Divie, a 
distance of ten miles, and requires nearly 700,000 
yards of cutting and embankments, and twenty- 
one bridges. The second contract extends from 
the viaduct across the river Divie (which is already 
contracted for) to the water of Dulnain, three 
miles above Grantown, a distance of sixteen miles. 
There will be about 800,000 yards of cutting and 
embankments, and eighteen bridges. 
Traffie Returns.—The traffic returns of railways 
in the United Kingdom for the week ending 
May 18 amounted to 547,830/.; and for the 
corresponding week of last year to 515,545/.; 
showing an increase of 32,2857. The gross receipts 
of the eight railways having their termini iti the 
metropolis amounted to 246,772/.; and for the 
corresponding week of 1860 to 227,089/.; show- 
ing an increase of 19,6837. The receipts on the 
other lines in the United Kingdom amounted to 
301,058/7.; and for the corresponding week of last 
year to 288,456/.; showing an increase of 
12,6027. 

Indian Railways and the Iron Trade—A 
Government report on Indian railways shows that 
there are 2,9324 miles in course of construction, 
of which about half are expected to be opened this 
year. ‘The lines sanctioned in India will require 
56,000,0007. for their completion, but those sec- 
tions postponed will cost 7,000,0002. Of the 
47,000,000/. reqtired at present, 14,000,000/. re- 
main to be raised. The construction of these lines 
will require large quantities of iron. 








Srvzkina or A Corton Miti At AsHTon- 
UNDER-Lynz.—In one of the principal thorough- 
fares, workmen had been removing the boiler in a 
mill, and dug, it is said, about a yard below the 
foundation of the building. The edifice at once 
sunk down, and it is now in such a dangerous 
condition that no one dare enter it. 





TO WHOM DO THE ARCHITECT'S PLANS 
BELONG ? 
COLLIER Vv. REID. 


In this case, tried on the 4th instant in the 
County Court, Stonehouse, the plaintiff sought to 
recover 10/. from the defendant, who had acted as 
his architect, for retaining the drawings from 
which the work had been executed. 


Mr. Edthonds, for plaintiff, said :—My. Collier 
Messrs. Damant & Reid, architects, to do eatdid wee 
in the course of which they prepared certain plans, for 
which they charged. <A gentleman of his honour’s expe- 
rience knew that in a lawyet’s business all drafts and all 
letters had to be given up, ahd he could not conceive any 
reason at all, or law, why Mr. Collier was not entitled to 
those plans. By-and-by they would have some custom set 
up ; but he should distinctly show that when Mr. Collier 
ordered this work to be done, not ore word was said 
about the plans being detained. He was quite prepared 
to have a case to the court above, if he thought it was 
open to the smallest doubt in the world. Here wasa 
gentleman actually paying a large sum of money for cer- 
tain things which he never had. 

Pa Honour asked Mr. Dawe what answer he had to 
set up. 

Mr. Dawe.—The rule here is to keep them. 

His Honour.—The rule here ? 

Mr. Dawe.—And throughout the kingdom. 

His Honour.—No; for I have had half a dozen plans 
and they have been left with me. : 

Mr. Dawe said that architects considered this matter of 
such importance, they would like to take the opinion of a 
superior court, 

Mr. Edmonds.—-You may have a case. 

William F. Collier said he knew Messrs. Damant & Reid. 
He saw Mr. Damant respecting some property of his at 
Woodtown, and plans were drawn, which he had never 
had. Nothing was said at that time about the plans 
being kept. He had certain premises altered in Old Town- 
street, for which a number of plans were drawn. The 
papers produced were the details: he had never had the 
plans in his possession, and he valued them at 10/. 

Cross-examined.—He wanted all the drawings men- 
tioned in the contract between him and the builder, Mr. 
Blatchford, of Tavistock. Messrs. Damant & Reid first 
submitted them to him; and, on his approval, they were 
given to the builder to work by. All the work contracted 
for is done; but there are other works to be done, for 
which he required the plans. He did not apply for the 
plans until after Mr. Damant had dissolved partnership, 
and then he applied to Mr. Reid by letter, when he 
received a letter refusing to deliver up anything. 

Mr. Dawe said :—The main ground of defence was that 
of principle. [t had been a rule among architects through- 
out the kingdom, sanctioned by the Institute of Architects 
in London, when plans and drawings are supplied by the 
architect, that he then superintended the erection of 
works, the plans remaining the property of those who 
prepared them, and he received a commission of 5 per 
cent. Ifa client required a plan to be prepared, and did 
not require his future services, then he received a com- 
mission of 2} per cent., and delivered up the plans, It was 
not that these plans were of any value to him ; but he did 
not feel justified in departing from a principle which pre- 
vented piracy ; for these plans were sometimes the result 
of considerable study, and they might be appropriated by 
other persons, who would reap the result of the labour. 
He then called 

W. H. Reid, who was partner with Mr. Damant. He 
supplied Mr. Blatchford with a copy of every drawing 
that was made. His custom was never to give plans at 
all, and it was the custom of the country. e had taken 
the opinion of fifty architects. 

Mr. Alfred Norman, architect, was called, and said his 
own practice was to charge 5 per cent. on the amount of 
the work done, and not charge for the plans. 

His Honour asked, supposing he was not required to 
earry out the work, and he made a charge of half price 
on the work done, would he consider the plans his 
property ? 

Mr. Norman.—Certainly not. 

Ultimately, a verdict being entered for the plaintiff, the 
case was adjourned for a month, in order that the plans 
might be delivered up. 


The case, as it seems to us, was by no means 
properly argued and supported on the part of the 
defendant. 








COMPENSATION CASES. 


Metropolitan Railway Company and John 
Hendry.—On Tuesday last a jury assembled at 
the Sheriff’s Court, Red Lion-square, before Ser- 
jeant Hayes, acting as Assessor, to settle the com- 

ensation to be paid for the leasehold interest, 
Yo. 8, Chapel-street, Edgeware-road, belonging 
to Mr. John Hendry, who occupies the said pre- 
mises as a shoe sale shop. The claim made was 
2,6007., and this was made out as follows :— 


Value of the lease for 30 years from Lady-day 2%. 8. d. 


last, at a yearly rental of 481....... cacece On 14 G 
Loss upon stock in trade, &c. ..... giestests g10 8 0 
Loss On POOUWiIL 1.6.6. 6b cde e seer ceeses 750 9 0 


—_— 





OGRE os «us ahe sseseee £2,632 2 0 

For the claimant, Mr. John Barnett, District 

Surveyor, was called, who gave his valuation of 
the lease as follows :— 


. #£. s. d. 
Premises worth per annum ........ 99 6 0 
Deduct rent paid iisssssccesseeeess 48 0 0 

51 6 0 

Five per cent., or 153 year's’ purchase 153 
792 9 0 

Add 10 per cent. compulsory Sale.... 79 5 90 
871 14 0 

Add for fixtures ..sccesesesieccessee 120 0 0 
Total value of lease .......... 991 14 0 
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Mr. Phillip Wilkinson and Mr. Wm. Gomme 
supported this view. 

Mr. Edward Hodges and Mr. Warne, shoe 
manufacturers, were called; and they proved the 
retail selling value of the stock to be 1,842/., and 
that the loss by forced sale would amount to half, 
or 9217.; that the goodwill of the business in this 
case, because partly sale and partly bespoke busi- 
ness, was worth five years’ purchase on the net 
profits, although in general only two years was 

aid. 

Mr. Hendry, the claimant, was called. He 
proved his profits to be 2502. per annum net; that 
he paid no premium for the lease which was granted 
in June, 1860, at a yearly rental of 48/.; that he 
compelled the Company to take the whole of the 
property, although only a small piece of the back 
building was required by the Company. Mr. 
Charles Lee, Mr. John George Hammack, and 
Mr. R. A. Withall, Surveyors, were for the 
Company. 

The jury, after being absent half an hour, 
returned a verdict of 2002. for total compensa- 
tion. 

This case is mentioned to us as showing the risk 
of compelling a company to take the whole pro- 
perty, when only an insignificant part is wanted. 
Surely, however, it is a decision that renders some 
inquiry desirable. There is a great error some: | 
where. 








EDUCATION IN THE NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


Mr. Norris, Inspector of Schools, mentions in | 
his report this year that, in the course of his 
recent inspections, where he found a school much 
above par in reading, he tested the first class by 
giving the children a newspaper, and asking them 
to read aloud some suitable paragraph which he 
pointed out; but he has unfortunately to state 
that, in not more than twenty out of 169 schools 
which he visited last year, did he find a first class 
able to read a newspaper at sight. This is a fault 
which we have long noticed in connection with 
those widely-spread and, in many respects, valu- 
able schools; and think that it is a matter 
which calls for careful inquiry, particularly 
when we consider the very short time which is 
allowed to a large number of the children of the 
working classes to attend schools. It is most im- 


and mistress is also more needed in this respect, 
particularly when we reflect that many children 
are called to commence work at an early age, to 
whom the ability to read and spell would be of 
very great use throughout life: with this power, 
thousands in after years would be able to improve 
themselves. 





DWELLINGS FOR THE POOR. 


Str,—Cleanliness, warmth, dryness, convenience, 
ventilation—are all desiderata., A friend of mine 
says that, in Algeria, when they want to clean a 
house, they turn on a tap at the top of it; and, as 
the house is tiled throughout, it is washed clean 
from top to basement by the running water. This 
is an extreme in one direction. Our model lodg- 
ing houses might be so erected upon a slope of 
foundation that the rain would carry away all that 
was noxious as it ran. Furthermore, it would be 
an advantage to raise all buildings off the ground 
on sleepers, or piles, or buttresses of brick, for the 
circulation of air far more than we now get in our 
hemmed in basements, Warmth might be pro- 
vided in model lodging-houses in winter by a 
steam pipe running through the whole stack of— 
say a hundred residences. Ventilation might be 
obtained for all by a brick shaft; and the raising 
and delivering downwards of various goods, &c., 
might be attained by shafts, in each dwelling 
house or floor, having movable platforms inside the 
shafts, worked by a steam-engine of small power. 
Coals, wood, water, &c., might be raised at mere 
nominal cost. Carpeted floors are an abomina- 
tion. Certainly a few mats and rugs are very 
convenient to place the feet on in cold weather. 
Papered walls are inadmissible, and so are plas- 
tered ceilings; for all these interfere with soap 
and water, which are as necessary for surfaces of 
dwellings as for the surface of the human body. 

The old-fashioned mop should be used more 
than it is, with chloride of lime and water, in hot 
weather, over boards, walls, and ceilings, in cup- 
boards, &e. ; 

Ventilation of cupboards should be ensured by 
San blast from the engine aforementioned. 

W. R. 





ART OR FREEDOM ? 





portant that the ability to read and write anda 
knowledge of the simple rules of arithmetic should 
be acquired as rapidly as possible. 

It will have been noticed, in connection with the 
National Schools as at present managed, that many 
of the children can read very fairly : they can copy 
in a good hand passages from printed books: 
if, however, those who are proficient were asked to 
write from dictation, or to spell easy words, in 
nine cases out of ten the children would be found 
deficient. 

We have also noticed that many who could 
copy in a very neat hand sentences from a 
printed book, if asked to read the writing they 
had just completed, would be unable to do so. 
In the old-fashioned infant schools, which were 
chiefly managed by women, it is certain that 
a greater number of children in proportion 
were taught to read and to spell than in 
the schools to which we now refer. In the 
old schools for the youngest children it was 
common for them to be able to read the Bible 
well at the age of from six to seven years. 
Many teachers will acknowledge this to be the 
fact, and will truly point to other advantages 
which their system has of conveying general 
knowledge. They will mention the difficulty 
of procuring regular or sufficient attendance : 
they will also complain of the early age at which 
children are taken from school. Admitting all 

this, it is, notwithstanding, most important that 
every effort: should be made to do the greatest 
amount of good by establishing a knowledge of 
the first principles of education as soon as possible. 
It seems to us that, in order to ensure the ability 
of the scholar in a rapid manner, it is necessary, 
in most instances, to give more particular atten- 
tion to the lowest classes. In several of the 
schools, these are left to the care of young boys, 
who have little experience in teaching. These 
classes are examined from time to time by the 
master; but these very lowest classes require 
far more care and attention than are at pre- 
sent given. It is also often the case that 

@ classes are too large for one inexperienced 
teacher; and it may be that, for useful purposes, 
: would be well to direct attention more dis- 

Inctly to the conquering of the first elements, 
ae more undivided heed to this than is 

© case at present. The care of the master 


Attustons to politics and religion are, with 
‘few exceptions, excluded from lectures on art; 
| from most of the art journals; and specially from 
‘the pages of the Builder; but Mr. Street has, in 
i his recent lecture, delivered at the Architectural 
| Exhibition, and reproduced in your journal, 
thought fit to violate this rule, in allusion to the 
great work of regeneration now going on in Italy, 
in the following passag? :— 


*¢The fact is more startling, when we consider that the 
existing Government of Italy is engaged in putting down 
the religious (?) orders, turning them out of their houses, 
and converting the convents and churches, which contain 
the most glorious works of art in the world, into stables, 
barracks, and schools.’’ 


Now, if the peculiar civil and religious opinions 
and sympathies implied in these words be really 
held by Mr. Street privately, in common with the 
Papal Brigade, the order of Jesuits, and other 
kindred spirits ; he is of course heartily welcome to 
hold them; and the fact would exeite no other 
feeling than wonder, mingled with regret, that 
he should do so. But, when he obtrudes these 
peculiar views in a public lecture upon art; and 
when he obtains for them a wide circulation 
through the medium of the Builder: I think a 
protest should be entered against them; and 
therefore, I beg you will allow me (not in m 
own name, but asa regular reader of your leaded. 
and in the names of hundreds of other readers, 
artists, art students, and art workmen), to protest 
against them, and to affirm, with all the enérgy of 
language of which I am capable, that if to make 
these “ barracks” (the nursery of Freedom’s sol- 
diers), or these “schools” (the training places of 
Freedom’s sons), there is a “needs be” that some 
work of art must suffer ; let them suffer,—let them 
perish altogether,—were they ten times more glo- 
rious than they are. The regeneration of a long- 
suffering people is a thousand times more im- 
portant than the preservation of works of art, 
which are nothing if they do not represent great 
ideas; aud to the real artist, whose soul.can rise 
above the mere detaiis of his art, the rudest stone 
on which Freedom rears her altar is dearer, more 
holy, more glorious, unan the costliest shrine which 
super tition ever reared and adorned with art’s 
most rare and cunning workmanship. 

ONE WHO LOVES NOT ART LESS, 
BUT ITALY MORE. 





CHAMBER RESIDENCES. 


I am glad to see your correspondent “‘ Selim ” attempt 
to grapple with one of the great social wants of the 
present day,—viz., comfortable and commodious resi- 
dences for the unmarried portion of the middle classes at 
a@ moderate cost. Such residences are only to be found 
in the form of chambers. I, Sir, am one of those “‘ Bohe- 
mians”’ who have, like many others in London, been for 
years “ houseless;”” and when, after long and painful 
search, I at length succeeded in procuring chambers that 
suited me, I found their comfort inexpressible. But the 
rarity of them, especially in the West end of London, is 
very great: and those that do exist are so highly-rented 
that all but the higher classes of young men are pre- 
cluded from living in them. Another cause that con- 
demns a large class to the wretched servitude of lodgings, 
and places beyond their reach the free independence of 
chambers, is the sum of money required to furnish them. 
What we want in every part of London are suites of 
chambers arranged on a private plan, and not on the 
*‘club chambers ” principle ; so that every set of rooms 
should be as private and self-contained as an ordinary 
dwelling-house. 

They should in some cases be let furnished, and in 
others unfurnished, to suit the means and convenience of 
the occupiers; and should consist of a small lobby, a good- 
sized lofty sitting-room, one or two bed-rooms, a water- 
closet, and a large pantry or small store-room. This last 
is a most important feature of comfortable chambers, and 
is one that is seldom to be met with. 

Were a company formed for the purpose of establishing 
such chambers in various parts of London, I am satisfied 
that a large, direct, and immediate return would be 
derived for the investment, and a great public want would 
be satisfied. Such chambers might easily be formed by 
taking two houses, if possible, with the staircases adjoin- 
ing; and, on the site of the two staircases, building one 
good stone one, lighted from above; by which means 
ample room would be obtained round it for the formation 
of lobbies, closets, &c. ; and the rooms round this central 
staircase might easily then be thrown into suites. 

The roof would probably require to be raised, so as to 
give more height to the upper floor or floors; and the 
basement would form an admirable residence for the 
housekeeper with her servants. 

I am glad to see from your correspondent ‘‘ Selim ”’ 
that there is some chance of such an arrangement being 
carried into effect, and shall be glad to put myself into 
communication with him, or any of your readers who 
may think the matter worthy of notice, for which pur- 
pose I send my name. AN ARCHITECT. 








ANCIENT LIGHTS. 


Turner v. Spooner, Vice-Chancellor’s Court.—On Tues- 
day this case came on before Vice-Chancellor Sir R. T. 
Kindersley. His Honour had granted an interim injunc- 
tion to restrain the defendants from continuing to glaze 
with opaque glass certain wooden frames at the back of 
the plaintiff’s premises. Mr. Turner, the plaintiff, is a 
draper, in New-street and Worcester-street, Birmingham, 
and the defendant the well-known banking firm of 
Spooner, Attwood, & Co. The case of the plaintiff 
was, that having laid out about 18,0007. upon his pre- 
mises, part of which he purchased in 1854, it was neces- 
sary, in the course of the improvements, to pull down and 
rebuild the west wall, containing certain ancient lights ; 
in order to preserve which in their former position the 
brick wall was removed, but the windows were meantime 
suspended by scaffolding and otherwise until the old 
bricks had been replaced by new ones. The lower windows 
consisted of a counting-house window and one belonging 
to the plaintiff’s shop, and these windows, one of which 
was previously a pantry window, consisted of heavy 
wooden frames with iron bars on the outside of the wall, 
and these the plaintiff removed and substituted for them 
inside windows, each consisting of two panes, whereas 
the old windows consisted of many. In July last, the 
defendants commenced erecting, in the yard at the rear of 
their and the plaintiff's premises, of which yard the 
defendants were in the occupation, a wooden framework 
within six inches of the two windows above mentioned, 
and proceeded to glaze these frames with opaque glass, 
and the bill was filed and the injunction granted to re- 
strain such proceeding. The case now came on upon 
motion for decree; and it was now asked to make the 
injunction perpetual, to restrain the defendants, their 
agents and workmen, from continuing to glaze the 
frames, from erecting any building, or permitting the 
framework to remain so as to darken, injure, or obstruct 
the ancient lights or the free access of light and air. A 
great deal of evidence was adduced on both sides. After 
the learned counsel engaged had been heard, the Vice- 
Chancellor gave judgment in favour of the motion; re- 
marking, if a party had ancient lights, he could vary the 
mode of enjoying these lights, if in so doing he did not 
alter the apertures themsel+es ; and he might acquire an 
increased degree of light and air without giving a right to 
the occupier of the servient tenement to say it was a new 
easement. The principle was well established, no doubt, 
that you could not alter ancient lights, or put additional 
ones, but that was not applicable to this case. The 
alteration of the framework was not a creation of a new 
easement. The paint and iron bars originally used were 
for the protection of the plaintiff, not of the defendants ; 
and if the former had acquiesced in reinstating anything 
which had been complained of, that would, no doubt, 
have been a strong circumstance, The use now made of 
the room did not affect the question: the plaintiff had a 
right to use it as he pleased ; and no man could restrain 
another from overlooking him, even though he did so by 
opening a new window, although it might be an annoy- 
ance; and therefore interference with privacy was no 
ground, either in equity or at law, for the interference of 
the Court. The injunction, therefore, must be made per- 
petual, and extended to the removal of the wooder. 
frames erected by the defendants. There must be a 
decree, with costs, omitting the words “or any other 
building.” 








Tue InprA Hovsz.—A form of tender for the 
purchase of the site of the India Hotise and the 
building itself, with form of agreement to be 
entered into, and a complete set of plans of the 
building, prepared by Mr. M. D. Wyatt, have been 
circulated. The tenders are to be sent in on the 
19th or 20th inst. The plans, &c., may be ob- 





tained by any who want them for half-a-crown. 
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sae 8 ‘Books Beceibed, 


Iron: its History, Properties, and Processes of 
Manufacture. By Wi1t11aM Farrparry, C.E., 
LL.D., &c. Edinburgh: Adam & Charles 
Black. 1861. 

Tus valuable though limited treatise is mainly a 

reprint of the article on the Iron Manufacture, in 

the new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

The unavoidable haste, however, with which that 

article was written, has been here remedied, and 

the treatise now assumes a more complete form 
than heretofore. The work treats, though not 
exhaustively, of the various processes of manufac- 
ture, and of what relates to the chemical and 
natural history, statistics, &c., of iron, but not to 
its appliances, which important subject has already, 
to a certain extent, been separately treated of by 
the author, as our professional readers very well 
know. In an appendix on Armour-plated Ships, 

Dr. Fairbairn expresses it as his opinion, that the 

whole navy of Great Britain must be remodelled 

and rebuilt of iron,—in frame-work no less than 
in armour; and certainly, if what Sir John 

Pakington has just startled the country by telling 

in the House of Commons be true, the sooner 

the better; more especially as it may be hoped 
that all these warlike preparations will very 
shortly end in rendering war itself impossible. 

In the same appendix the author draws par- 
ticular attention to a new and important branch 
of the iron manufacture which he considers will, 
in all probability, shortly come into existence,— 
namely, the production of wrought-iron in very 
large masses. In what form these uses will be 
required is not yet determined, but a practical 
committee on this subject is now sitting. 





How to Spend a Month in Ireland, and what it 
will Cost. By Si Cusack P. Roney. London: 
W. Smith & Sons, Strand; Dublin: M’Glashan 
& Gill. 

IF there be any one man in particular to whom 
those who know him would apply if they wished 
an answer to the questions forming the title of 
this book, it would be Sir Cusack Roney. And 
here, for a shilling, those who do not know him, 
may get all the advantage of his knowledge. 

Earnest Irishman,—as well as, from long resi- 
dence and social and domestic ties, earnest Eng- 
lishman,—he has for years applied himself to 
facilitating intercourse between the two countries, 
and has done good service by rendering Ireland 
better known to Englishmen than it was. The 
most valuable part of the book, which is a marvel 
of cheapness even in these days of railway litera- 
ture, is that wherein is set forth the fullest pos- 
sible information concerning “through fares,” 
“ tourists’ tickets,’ and ‘“ road - conveyances 
throughout Ireland.” 

Treland at this moment offers an added attrac- 
tion to the tourist, beyond its usual full list, in the 
shape of the exhibition of works, fine art, and 
ornamental art, by the Royal Dublin Society ; 
and we cordially add our recommendation of the 
‘green island to those who are asking “ Where 
shall we go ?” 


**Go there; and, in addition to finding scenery as in- 
teresting, as grand, and as picturesque as you can meet 
with in any other part of the world, you will see a country 
that was badly governed, but that is now rapidly evinc- 
ing the happy results which flow from just laws, equal 
for all, and administered with good feeling and impar- 
tiality. You will also come in contact with a peasantry 
who, you will learn, were degraded, but who, at the 
present day, are industrious, well clad, and well fed, 
and able to bring to their labour material, strength, 
and intelligence. In the society of your own rank 
you will meet the combination of the well-educated 
Englishman with the less-restrained familiarity of con- 
tinental habits. From all classes you will experience 
courtesy, kindness, and a heartiness that will quickly 
convince you you are among fellow-subjects—that you 
are in a fatherland that as much belongs to you as it does 
to those who dwell within it. Recollect, further, that the 
passport barrier will not be raised against you at your 
entrance ; and no frowning official will ask you, in a lan- 
guage that you probably don’t understand, your name, 
your age, and your religion; but you will be precisely as 
free to come, as free to go,—when you like, and as you 
like,—as you are in your own free country.” 


Sir Cusack rightly points out the good that 
will be done by those who buy some of the lace, 
the crochet, or other ornamental work that will 
meet them on every side :— 

“The sums thus expended will probably, in the differ- 
ence between English wealth and Irish moderateness, 
appear to you to be small; yet, small though they be, 
they will confer great blessings, for these purchases are. 
the sources, for thousands of the young girls of Ireland, 
of honest and virtuous livelihoods.” 

Such of our readers as have not already seen 
Dublin, Cork, and Belfast, the natural beauties of 
Wicklow—(how well we remember the Devil’s 
Glen, the Dargle, and the Glen of the Downs !)— 


the romr:tie district of Killarney, and the archi- 
tectural antiquities scattered about (not made 
enongh of in any of the guide-books), will hereafter 
thank us if they take our advice to first purchase 
Sir Cusack Roney’s book ; and, having learnt “how 
to spend a month in Ireland,” to go and do so. 





VARIORUM. 


“A Rudimentary Treatise on the Metallurgy of 
Silver and Lead, by Dr. R. H. Lamborn. London: 
Weale. 1861.” Mr. Weale’s rudimentary trea- 
tises are written by competent authors, which is 
more than can be said of all such treatises. Dr. 
Lamborn’s name is a recognized one in science. 
Silver and lead are closely connectedin mineralogy, 
ores of lead producing much silver. The present 
little treatise contains a description of all such 
minerals; the methods of assaying them; and 
the various processes by which the two metals 
are extracted from their ores; together with 
historical and statistical notices of both. There 
are also details as to the production of white 
and red lead, the manufacture of sheet-lead, 
lead pipe, &c., and much other useful informa- 
ion. “Where shall we go? A Guide to the 
Watering Places of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland ; with maps and illustrations, Edinburgh : 
A. & C. Black.” As a preliminary guide, this 
little volume cannot but be generally useful. 
When the pleasant but at times rather perplexing 
question, “ Where shall we go P” has been finally 
settled, of course more detailed and fuller guides 
to the locality preferred can readily be obtained ; 
but the present one includes all the information 
generally wanted by those seeking a temporary 
or permanent change of abode amongst the 
healthier and more beautiful watering-places in 
the British Isles——“ The Boy’s Own Library : 
Wild Sports of the World. London: S. O. Beeton, 
248, Strand.” Mr. Beeton must be getting a 
very popular man with the boys. The two num- 
bers of this sixpenny monthly now before us are 
full of stirring material as to elephants and 
elephant hunting, lions, tigers, &c., and must 
delight the hearts of our more adventurous youths 
in the perusal, A “Speech on the Debate 
which arose in the House of Commons upon the 
Coal Clause in the commercial Treaty with France, 
1860, by H. Hussey Vivian, esq., M.P.,” has been 
published by Ridgway, of Piccadilly, in pamphlet 
shape, together with a lecture by Mr. Vivian, 
delivered at the Truro Institution, in January 
last, on the same important subject. 

















Miscellanen. 


CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL SocreTy.—The 
fourth meeting of this Society was held on the 
30th May, when the Rev. W. J. Beamont, Trinity 
College, read a paper “On the Conventual 
Church of Mount Sinai.” 

Mrs. Kry Buiunt’s Reapines.—This lady, the 
daughter of Francis Scott Key, of Washington, 
has been reading very successfully in Scotland ; 
and, on the 7th inst., essayed to a London audience 
at Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s. Her most success- 
ful efforts were Sydney Dobell’s “How’s my 
boy?” and Edgar Poe’s “Raven.” Goethe and 
Shakspeare also supplied subjects, but with less 
pleasure to English ears. Mrs. Blunt shows great 
tenderness and true womanly feeling. One or two 
peculiarities of pronunciation might be easily and, 
we should say, wisely overcome. We cordially 
wish Mrs. Blunt the success she well deserves. 

THE LATE Mr. E. Lanperis, ENGRAVER.— 
The Savage Club will give an amateur perform- 
ance at the Lyceum Theatre, on the evening of 
the 19th instant, in aid of a fund for the relief of 
the widow and children of this well-known en- 
graver. Among the attractions will be an original 
burlesque of the fable of “ Valentine and Orson,” 
written for the occasion by Messsrs, Talfourd, 
Byron, W. Brough, Planché, Halliday, and other 
gentlemen of repute in this department of litera- 
ture. While regretting much that the family of 
an artist who has for many years been intimately 
connected with the progress of our illustrated 
periodicals and other publications should have 
been left without provision, there were circum- 
stances connected with the last few years of Mr. 
Landells’s life which were very unfortunate; and 
with declining health he was beset with diffi- 
culties, which in a measure prevented him from 
fairly using his abilities. We trust, therefore, that 
the present opportunity will be taken advantage 
of, by many who have known Mr. Landells, to 
assist in relieving those he has left behind, from 
very adverse conditions. 














Socrrty or EnaingErs.—This Society held a 
conversazione on Tuesday evening, 11th instant 
in the lower room, Exeter Hall. ; 

WORCESTER ARCHITECTURAL SOCiETY.—The 
opening day for the season has taken place with 
an excursion. The first place visited was Tibber. 
ton, the incumbent of which declined to meet the 
party ; stating that there was nothing in his little 
church worthy of a visit from that body. The 
visitors remained—ladies and all—in the church- 
yard (the day being a wet one), until the church- 
warden was prevailed upon to lend the key of the 
building; and then it was found, says the local 
Herald, which reports the meeting, that the edi- 
fice presented nothing desirable to look upon, but 
much to regret. Next, the excursionists drove on 
to Oddingley. Crowle Church was next visited ; 
then Huddington and Himbleton ; after which, 
the party returned to Worcester. 

Cryst St. Grora@r.—The new clock for the 
parish church of Clyst St. George has just been 
completed by Messrs. John Bailey & Co., of the 
Albion Clock Works, Salford. The dial is 4 feet 
in diameter, and black; the figures and hands 
gilded; and the main, or great’ wheels, are 15 
inches in diameter. The hours are struck, and 
one blow is given at the half-hours, In the strik- 
ing train the ordinary pin-wheel is dispensed with, 
and a snail motion substituted for lifting the 
striking lever, thus greatly reducing the friction 
and destructive action. Patent wire ropes are 
used. The pendulum rod is 155°55 inches long; 
and, being what is technically termed a “ two- 
seconds,” it is compensated to counteract the in- 
jurious effects of the variations of the temper- 
ature,—a principle arrived at by numerous ex- 
periments on a large scale. The whole of the 
wheels, pinions, and bearings are of cast-iron. 

A Sourn Lonpon Musrum.—We are glad to 
be able to bring under the notice of our readers 
the efforts which are being made to establish a 
museum on the South Kensington plan, though 
doubtless on a much smaller scale, for South 
London. <A conversazione is to be held at the 
South Kensington Museum, in aid of the move- 
ment, on Thursday, the 11th of July next, at 
eight p.m.; tickets, 5s.; or, for a lady and gentle- 
man, 7s. 6d. The committee of the socicty for 
the establishment of the new museum meet at 
The Horns, in Kennington Park, and Mr. Edgar 
P. Brock and Mr. Sebastian Davis are the hon. 
secretaries. A fine collection of gems,diamonds,and 
other precious stones, lent for the occasion, will 
be exhibited. A military band will be in attend- 
ance, and other attractions will be provided. The 
cost of a site and buildings for the museum, 
capable of extension, as funds may permit, will 
be, in approximate figures, about 26,000/. ; of 
which sum the promoters have asked Government 
for a grant of 16,000/.; leaving 10,000/. to be 
raised by subscription in the south of London, 
and from friends to the movement elsewhere. The 
contents of the edifice to be obtained by small 
Government grants, by donations, and by the 
exhibition of works lent. Donations have already 
been promised; and the Privy Council on Education 
have promised the temporary loan of works of 
art, in the event of the museum being established. 
Promises of subscriptions to a guaranteed fund of 
10,0002. are requested from the public in the first 
instance only; it being the intention of the pro- 
moters to call for payment of no portion unless 
an adequate sum be forthcoming for the purchase 
of a suitable site and buildings. In the carrying 
out of a design so commendable, it is to be hoped 
the society will meet with every encouragement 
and success. ; ; 

Lorp Mayor Cvusirr.—A suggestion having 
appeared in the City Press, from a Liveryman of 
the City, that the present occupant of the civic 
chair should be requested to accept the office 
another year, the Lord Mayor has addressed the 
following reply to the editor of that journal :— 
“Sir: In your paper of last week I read a letter 
from a Liveryman of the Tallow Chandlers’ Com- 
pany, suggesting that Ishould be placed for a second 
year in the high office which, by the favour of my 
fellow-citizens, I have now the honour to hold. I 
feel it incumbent on me, through the medium of 
your well-read columns, to beg of my friends to 
discourage any agitation with this object, which, 
in kindness to me, might otherwise, perhaps, be 
promoted. As far as I myself am concerned, I 
shall have had enough of the honour and of the 
toil of office. As regards the City, I am not so 
vain as to suppose that my being again inves 
with the functions of the civic chair is at all neces- 
sary; and as regards my brethren, the Aldermen 
who are my juniors, I should feel ashamed of being 
in any way a party to the postponement of their 





just expectations.—I am, &c., WILLIAM CuBITT.” 
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MonuMENT FOR CARLISLE CATHEDRAL. — A 
mural monument, for the interior of. Carlisle Ca- 
thedral, has been nearly completed by Mr. John 
Steell, R.S.A., of Edinburgh, and is described in 
the Scotsman. It is about six feet high, and 
commemorates the services of those officers and 
men of the 34th Regiment who fought and died 
before Sebastopol. A Gothic arch, with mould- 
ings, springs from pilasters, the whole structure 
resting on a base supported by a series of corbels, 
all of Binny stone. The arch and space between 
the side pilasters are filled with sculptured mar- 
ble, telling the story of the “unreturning brave.” 
Fame, represented by a figure in alto relievo, is 
placing wreaths of laurel on a tomb, the semblance 
of which is sustained by means of a tablet, bearing 
the names of the officers and recording the num- 
ber of the private soldiers who fell. Mr. David 
Bryce, R.S.A., desigued the architectural part of 
the monument. 

Provisions IN 1813.—Sir,—I wish you would 
give the following note to show our improved 
condition. In doing this it should not be for- 
gotten that in 1813, high as the prices were, they 
were considerably lower than they had been 
during the war :— 


Prices in 1813. s. d. 

Butcher’s meat (lowest price) ...... 0 10 per lb. 
Bread, household or brown.......... 1 33 per loaf. 

fe WEIS vest cdccoceccevtcccens 1 5 - 
Sugar, DrOWN ..ccccccccsccccerccces 0 104 per lb. 

do NOME cc cacddvaeteccuscseveaans a a 
CamMes, MOG oo ccicsesccc cccecceese ) eee ae 

Zs Miva cegedsececeetescacucs a a 
Soap, COMMON... cece scecsceeeece 01 , 
Butter, salt.....ccccecccccccecscccoce E SE 4 


The price of the abovemamed articles are at 


present :— 


Butcher’s meat (lowest price) of fair s. d. 


NMMNNIND) faisinsis cecctccuxeectasdce ce 0 7 perlb. 
Bread, household and brown ........ 0 7% per loaf. 
” NOG. icncagenccedee ss dexesccs 0 ” 
Sugar, brown 
loa 





” dip eee O 7 ” 
Soap, COMMON......0..cccccccsccccce 0 4 ” 
Butter, GUM Cadac cnvcccaccetencunes 1 0 ” 


In 1813, the price of labour was 
pressed.—A WorxKMAN, 


Sates By AUcTION.—At the Mart, by Mr. Vann. 
—Freehold ground-rent, of 20/. per'annum, arising 
out of a grocer’s shop, post-office, house, and pre- 
mises, and two cottages, near the newchurch, Belvi- 
dere, let onlease, for64 yearsfrom Lady-day, 1854— 
sold for 3707. Freehold wood land, called Five 
Acre Wood, containing 5a, 2r. 10p., situate in 
Meopham, near Gravesend—sold for 1657. A 
leasehold house and garden, with shop, No. 13, 
Addison-terrace, Kensington, term 64 years, ata 
ground-rent of 9/., rent per annum, 63/.—sold for 
7001. At Garraways.—By Messrs. Price & Clark.— 
Freehold residence, with garden, situate at Putney- 
heath, let on lease for 133 years, at a rent of 65/. 
per annum—sold for 1,050/7. Leasehold residence, 
No. 10, Gloucester-road, Regent’s-park, term 99 
years from Midsummer, 1845, at a ground-rent of 
131. 11s. per annum, rent per annum 90/.—sold 
for 9301. Two leasehold dwelling-houses, Nos. 70 
and 72, -Rotherfield-street, Islington, term 96} 
years from June, 1844, rent per annum 60/., 
ground-rent per annum 10/.—sold for 580/. Free- 
hold villa, known as “ Waddon Cottage,” with 
gardens and about 4 acres of meadow land, 
—— at Croydon—sold for 3,5007. By Mr. 

a oe freehold ground-rent of 302. per an- 
= ea5p from No. 85, Inverness-terrace, Ken- 
pe ‘4 n—sold for 810/. A freehold ground-rent of 
pet annum, arising from No. 87, Inverness- 
one —_ for 810/. A freehold ground-rent of 
pei — arising from No. 89, Inverness- 
oe we d for 9007. A freehold ground-rent of 
Fi ot annum, arising from No. 91, Inverness-ter- 

—sold for 8102. A freehold ground-rent of 
i eg: arising from No. 93, Inverness-ter- 
sateen or810/. A freehold ground-rent of 307. 
~<a - arising from No. 95, Inverness-terrace 
wali : 8107. A freehold ground-rent of 30/. per 

a for 8901, % from No. 99, Inverness-terrace— 
wie athe Afreehold groind-rent of 201. per an- 
for 3507 —- from No. 96, Inverness-terrace—sold 
Ieieas *. y Messrs, Christie, Manson, & Woods.— 
situate ; 4 premises known as St. Martin’s Hall, 
Psd ; Ong-acre, term 64 years from Sep- 

Be feat bes beg annual rent of 100/., and 

; ject to a mortgage thereon for 
tEae (8.0001.—sold for 201. i iene Brown 
pte farm erected family residence, with gar- 
4a, 2.19 "yard, &., and a paddock, containing 
sold for ec situate St. John’s-hill, Battersea-rise— 
consistin.” 207. A plot of freehold building land, 

ng of la. Ir, 25p. situate on St. John’s. 


very much de- 


Setect Corns.—On Friday, 21st, according to 
our advertising columns, Mr. Frederick Godwin 
will sell a cabinet of rare coins, the property of 
the late R. J. Ashton, Esq., together with some 
philosophical and musical instruments. 
CoMMITTEE FOR THE 1862 ExuisiTion.—In 
addition to the General Committee in connexion 
with the Fine Art Section of the International 
Exhibition of 1862, Her Majesty’s Commissioners 
have requested the following gentlemen to form 
committees of advice and selection for the several 
classes of that department :—1. Class 37 (Archi- 
tecture).—Mr. Tite, M.P., F.R.S., President of 
the Institute of British Architects ; Mr. A. J. Be- 
resford Hope, Hon. Fellow R.I.B.A., and Presi- 
dent of the Architectural Museum; the three 
Vice-Presidents of the Institute ; Mr. T. L. Do- 
naldson, Professor of Architecture at the London 
University College, Mr. G. G. Scott, and Mr. 
Digby Wyatt; Mr. Sydney Smirke, R.A., F.1.B.A.; 
Mr. James Fergusson, F.1.B.A., Hon. Secretary to 
Architectural Exhibition; and Mr. Arthur Ash- 
pitel, F.S.A., F.1.B.A., Treasurer to Architectural 
Exhibition. Mr. J. B. Waring has been appointed 
superintendent of this class. 2. Class 38 (Paintings 
in Oil and Water Colours and Drawings).—Sir 
Charles Eastlake, President of the Royal Aca- 
demy; Sir J. W. Gordon, President of the Royal 
Scottish Academy; Mr. S. Catterson Smith, Pre- 
sident of the Royal Hibernian Academy; Mr. F. 
Y. Hurlstone, President of the Society of British 
Artists; Mr. F. Tayler, President of the Society 
of Painters in Water Colours; Mr. H. Warren, 
President of the New Society of Painters in Water 
Colours; and Mr. R. S. Lander, R.S.A., President 
of the National Institution of Fine Arts. Mr. R. 
Redgrave, R.A., has been requested to act as 
Professional Assistant in respect to this class. 
3. Class 39 (Sculpture, Models, Die-sinking, and 
Intaglios)—The Marquis of Lansdowne, K.G.; 
the Earl of Gifford, M.P.; Mr. A. H. Layard, 
M.P.; Mr. J. H. Foley, R.A.; and Mr. R. West- 
macott, R.A. 4. Class 40 (Etchings and En- 
gravings).—Mr. W. H. Carpenter, British Mu- 
seum; Mr. D. Colnaghi, Mr. G. T. Doo, R.A.; 
Mr. R. T. Lane, A.R.A. ; and Mr. W. Smith. 
THe DIscovVERIES IN St. JoHN’s CHURCH, 
CnEsTER.—Although the mason’s work at this 
church has been suspended by the strike, the 
cleaning of the interior has been carried on. In 
cleaning the centre pier on the south side of the 
nave, says the local Chronicle, a very fine 
fresco(?) was discovered : it is a full-length figure, 
standing, and apparently in the attitude of a 
speaker, holding in his left hand an open book, 
and pointing to it with his right. This figure has 
been most carefully drawn, and the expression of 
the countenance is beautiful, but most of the 
drapery is effaced. On three other piers, masses 
of colour in fresco have been found: they are 
either the groundwork laid for delineating full- 
length figures, or else the lines forming the prin- 
cipal feature and parts have been withdrawn into 
the whitewash; that is, because the outlines are 
all in water colour, and the ground in most parts 
is either in oil or in some oily composition, so the 
|many coats of whitewashing have had the effect 
‘of entirely wiping away most of the outlines if 
ever the subjects have been completed. On the 
western face of the great pier of the choir, on the 
south side, another figure was discovered last 
week: this is a small recumbent figure with a 
considerable amount of drapery around the head, 
and opened about the shoulders. It is thought it 
may represent the infant Jesus. At an early stage 
of the cleaning, a figure was discovered upon the 
western face of the great pier, on the north side: 
this colouring is now very much opened out. On 
the northern face there is a stream of water, with 
bushes on one side, a high bank and creek on the 
other, and something in the water. There is a 
black bear a little on one side, evidently intent 
upon the creature in it. Around the creek referred 
to there is a level grassy bank, with trees around 
it ; and on one side is the fore-part of a white 
elephant, with a large castle upon its back. Above 
these come rows of trees, and a number of deer ; 
and above this still, there is the view of a small 
church, and walks around it. On the northern 
face of the same pier is a great figure, supposed to 
represent John the Baptist; and on the same face 
of this pier is a good view of a church with two 
western towers, a nave with a clear story and 
aisle, a south transept, a central tower with capped 
roof, and a stair turret adjoining, at the junction 
between the transept and the choir walls. Each 
of the tower roofs and turret has an early looking 
roof, with terminals, and coloured and gilt vanes 
on the top. It is not easy, says the Chronicle, to 
fix a date for these coloured subjects, but they are 





hill—sold for 1,1207, 





| Soorety FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE 
| Frye Arts.—The fifth conversazione of the season 
took place on Wednesday evening, at the Archi- 
_tectural Gallery, Conduit-street. The Rev. Hugh 
Hutton gave a discourse on “Poet Paintings,” 
interspersed with numerous passages from English 
poets, ancient and modern, suggesting subjects for 
practical treatment. A musical entertainment 
followed. 


Winpow Creaninec.—The following is the 
enacting clause of Sir Charles Burrell’s bill:— 
“Every occupier of any house or other building, 
or part of a house or other building, or other 
person, who orders or permits any person in 
his service (other than a tradesman, or the (male) 
apprentice or servant of a tradesman, in the 
exercise of his calling), to stand, sit, or kneel on 
the sill of any window, or to be on the outside of 
any window, in order to clean, paint, or perform 
any other act with regard to any window, or any 
house or other building, or anything growing 
thereon or affixed thereto, shall, unless such win- 
dow be in the sunk or basement story, be liable, 
on summary conviction of the same, to a penalty 
not exceeding forty shillings for each such offence ; 
or, in the discretion of the justice of the peace in 
England or Ireland, or the sheriff or magistrate in 
Scotland, before whom he is convicted, may be 
committed to prison, there to remain for a period 
not exceeding fourteen days.” 


CHARGE AGAINST THE Batu Crty ENGINEER.— 
In the Bath City Act Committee, a question has 
of late been exciting attention which came to a 
crisis last week, when a long discussion took place 
on the following charge made against the city 
engineer ; namely,—“ That from July, 1854, until 
April, 1860, Mr. Alfred Mitchell allowed the 
borough to pay a considerably higher price for 
sewage pipes than the market price, although 
ordinary diligence and inquiry would have pre- 
vented the loss; that in April, 1860, he was made 
acquainted with the fact that the borough was 
paying a much higher price than the manufac- 
turer was making public in his list of prices; and 
that again in June and July he was told this, and 
had a card of prices given to him; and that in 
consequence the loss to the borough had been 
5007.” A resolution was formally moved and se- 
condedy—“ That the charges that the clerk had 
preferred against Mr. Mitchell are proven ;”—to 
which an amendment was moved,—*“ That in the 
opinion of this committee the engineer did not 
know, until very recently, that the price paid for 
sewage pipes for many years past was too high; 
and that he received nd benefit therefrom: never- 
theless they admit that he ought to have known 
it ; and they conclude that the evidence fully shows 
that the joint office of engineer to the Sewers’ 
Committee and Cold Water Committee demand 
all the attention and care he can give it ; and there- 
fore it is not desirable to unite in him the office 
he now holds with that of city surveyor.” The 
amendment was carried by a majority of six to 
four,—three members not voting. The Board, 
therefore, adopted the amendment. 


BRICKMAKING IN InDI4.—The Engineer’s Jour- 
nal of Calcutta, in an article on bricks, says:— 
“The best and cheapest bricks, when made in 
small quantities, we must allow, are turned out by 
that wonderful invention, the pajaiah (native 
clamp), but it is so slow, the cubic quantity of fuel 
to be moved about so great, and success so uncer- 
tain, that, where large numbers of bricks are 
wanted, recourse must be had to flame kilns in 
order to get any respectable amount of work done 
in the season. In a pajaiah about 25,000 cubic 
feet of koorah, and 12,000 cubic feet of khundah, 
besides small wood, will be required to burn a lakh 
of nine inch bricks. Thus, for a lakh of bricks, 
equal to about 7,000 cubic feet, we have to collect 
and stack up 35,000 cubic feet of fuel, or five times 
more fuel than bricks.” In the North Western 
Provinces, the writer states,a great many very 
good bricks are burnt in flame kilns, with wood as 
fuel. The kilns are the same as those of which 
drawings are given in Colonel Goodwyn’s book, 
but should be made much higher; in fact, larger 
in every way. ‘“ We have seen kilns,” he con- 
tinues, “75 feet long by 26 feet wide, and 12 feet 
6 inches high over the flues, and containing 
350,000 bricks. The bricks in the lower part of 
the kiln, to within a third of the total height from 
the top, should be stacked with not less than an 
inch space between them; above that height to 
two courses from the top, half an inch space will 
be sufficient : the last two courses may be set close, 
and covered with a course of inferior bricks laid 
flat. Such a kiln as the one I have mentioned 
takes from forty to sixty hours, and from 4,200 to 





not later than the fourteenth century. 


5,000 maunds of dry wood to burn it.” 
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PotyTEcHNIC.—Last week, Mr. John Millard, 
professor of elocution, formerly pupil of the 
veteran tragedian, John Vandenhoff, gave his 
selection from the British poets to a numerous 
audience, and earned a success which he well 
deserved. His voice is good, and he has consider- 
able power of modulation. ‘The Sands of Dee” 
and “The Bridge of Sighs” were amongst his 
best efforts. 

THE DESIGNER OF THE ORNAMENTAL IRON- 
Work AT Hampron Covurt,—A subscriber writes, 
—‘ I know not whether you are apprised of it, but 
in Hampton Church there is a monumental tablet 
to— 

‘J. Huntington, 
died 20th Oct., 1710. 

He designed and executed the ornamental ironwork 

at Hampton Court Palace. 
Lived in the reigns of William and Mary, 1639. 
Anne, 1702.’ ”’ 

ARRANGEMENT OF Fivrs.—According to the 
Mechanics’ Magazine, Mr. de Sanges, an architect, 
and Mr. Masson, have addressed to the French 
Academy of Sciences a paper regarding their 
system of arranging chimneys. It consists in 
uniting all the flues in one place, so that the 
smoke passes into a single chamber or receiver 
placed near the roof of the house, and from which 
the smoke escapes by a single opening at the top 
of the chamber, in its centre. The system has 
been tried at a house in Neuilly-sur-Seine, with 
satisfactory results. Eight flues opening into a 
single chamber, and used singly, or two, three, or 
more at a time, and with wood, coal, and coke, 
have been used for eighteen months, and the 
draught has been very regular under all circum- 
stances. Such an arrangement is not unknown in 
England, and has been illustrated in our pages. 


STEAM FOR WaREHOUSE PuRPosES. — Mr. 
Arthur Jackson, of Liverpool, has obtained a 
patent for heating steam-boilers by means of gas. 
The principle has been experimentally applied to 
an ordinary two horse-power boiler, which was put 
in connection with one of Messrs. Taylor’s four- 
horse power patent steam winches, and weights 
equal to a couple of bales of cotton were lifted, it 
is said, with the greatest rapidity and facility. 
The consumption of gas for working the boiler 
was within 100 feet an hour, and the time occu- 
pied in getting up steam was an hour. The patent 
appeared to consist principally in the mode by 
which the gas flames are distributed, so as to give 
them an action similar to a furnace fire. Attached 
to the boiler was a French patent,—Giffard’s self- 
acting water injector,—which has no moving 
parts liable to get out of odrder, and does away 
with the necessity for donkey engines or pumps in 
feeding the boiler with water. 


THe FrmMare Scnoon or Art Fancy BAzAaRr.— 
A ‘grand fancy bazaar in aid of the building fund 
of the Female School of Art, in Queen-square, 
W.C. (Miss Gann, sec.), is to be held this Satur- 
day (15th June), and also on Monday and Tuesday, 
in the new rooms adjoining the South Kensington 
Museum. The price of admission is 2s. 6d. on 
Saturday, and 1s. on the other days. The bazaar 
will be open from 12 to7. It is underthe special 
patronage of her Majesty, and supported by a 
numerous list of distinguished lady patronesses, 
many of whom will doubtless be present, and some 
of them will hold stalls in the bazaar. The new 
rooms have been lent by the Committee of Council 
on Education for the purpose of aiding this excel- 
lent school, the purpose of which, in obtaining a 
suitable building, will, we hope, very soon be 
realized. 


A CoRPORATION FOR ALL Lonpon.—A com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, on the motion 
of Mr. Ayrton, the member for the Tower 
Hamlets, for inquiry into the “ Metropolis Tax- 
ation,” has been for some considerable time 
sitting, taking evidence. It has just oozed out 
that the committee incline to favour a proposal to 
extend the City corporation to all London, to 
absorb therein the Metropolitan Board, and to 
connect the parishes into wards, returning common 
councilmen to the “London Municipality.” Mr. 
Beal, the St. James’s vestryman, the coadjutor of 
Mr. Hughes, of Westminster, in the carrying of 
the “ Metropolis Gas Act” of last year, and who 
has undergone a lengthened examination before 
Mr. Ayrton’s committee, suggests a counter pro- 
posal, which is, to form London into a county by 
itself, to make each borough a municipality, and 
to form a “ London Municipality ” of representa- 
tives from each, transferring to it the county 
business done by the Middlesex magistrates for 
London, the police, the licensing, and absorbing 
within it the Metropolitan Board and the city of 
London; and he invites the co-operation of the 





DESTRUCTION OF THE SURREY MusIc-HALL.— 
On Tuesday afternoon last, the roof of the Surrey 
Music-hall was discovered to be on fire; andina 
very short time the upper part of all the towers 
fell, and the interior of the building was wholly 
destroyed. Some plumbers had been at work on 
the roof; and to their portable fire, left while they 
went to dinner, the disaster is attributed. The 
amount of property that has fallen a victim from 
time to time to the plumber’s brazier is enormous. 
Illustrations of the Surrey Hall, and descriptive 
particulars, will be found in our volume for 1856, 
p. 395, and elsewhere. 

York Minster.—Amongst the improvements, 
some of which have already been noticed, all the 
windows throughout the edifice are to be examined 
and repaired, so as to exclude ‘the cold as far as 
possible in winter, when the arrangements will be 
made for warming the interior. The desks used 
by the choir-boys are now carried on open-carved 
standards, in uniform style with the tabernacle 
work, The lighting of the choir is to beimproved 
before the autumn, on the principle of placing the 
lights over the moulding of the arcade on either 
side of the choir, so as to secure a more equal light 
throughout the fabric, and bring out the groined 
roofs of the edifice. The cathedral approaches are 
being improved : already the west front has been 
opened out by the removal of the houses in Little 
Blake-street, and the Dean and Chapter will very 
shortly pull down the houses which at present 
obstruct the view of the east front. 

New Process or TiInntnG IRon.—Tin coating 
is not very durable. To obviate this Messrs. Vivien 
and Lefebvre have invented a process for covering 
iron vessels with a film of nickel before applying 
the tin. They accordingly begin by scouring the 
vessel in a mixture of 320 grammes of sulphuric 
acid and seven litres of water; after which the 
following snbstances are added to this bath ; sixty 
grammes of white kitchen salt, thirty ditto of 
corrosive sublimate, and two ditto of pure sulphate 
of nickel. After being rotated for a time, the 
vessels are found to have received a fine, unin- 
terrupted, and very adhering coating of nickel, 
which effectually protects the iron from oxidation. 
They are then put into cold water, and left there, 
while the following second bath is being prepared, 
viz., river water, fifty litres; cream of tartar, in 
powder, seventy-five decagrammes; tin, in plates, 
three kilogrammes. The whole is made to boil 
for the space of three hours, after which the iron 
vessels are put in, and the ebullition is continued 
for two hours more, by which means the vessels 
receive a coating of tin deposited on the previous 
one of nickel. They are then dipped into clean 
water, and rubbed with bran and sawdust to fit 
them for use. 

THE ABBEY FounTAIN at Batu.—The drink- 
ing fountain erected on the north side of the abbey 
was to be opened on Saturday by the Bath Tem- 
perance Association, and formally presented to the 
city. The design is a life-sized female figure, in 
Eastern costume, chiselled in white Sicilian marble, 
pouring water from a bottle into a basin. The 
figure and basin stand on a circular pedestal of 
red pennant, 2 feet high, with a diameter of 
4 feet ; round which is placed marble rock-work, 
4 inches wide. The pedestal is surrounded by 
steps, in blue pennant, the two lowest being octa- 
gonal, and the third and top circular, forming a 
platform for those who drink the water to stand 
upon. Mr.Sheppard has executed the work. The 
figure was modelled and cut by Mr. Walker, and 
the steps, pedestal, and basin are from the design 
of Mr. C. Davies, architect. The fountain is erected 
for a continuous flow of water, and is so arranged 
that when the water supply is short, a very small 
quantity only need be used. The waste water will 
lose itself through one of the columns on which 
the base stands into the cistern under the figure, 
and from thence, says the local Chronicle, will 
pass under ground to supply a trough for horses, 
at the circular rails in the Orange Grove. 





TENDERS 
For the erection of new billiard-room and other altera- 


tions at Somerby Hall, Leicestershire. Mr. R. W. Johnson, 
architect, Melton-Mowbray :— 


For Mason's and Plasterer’s Work. 


RE 5 4 neers enna winseotews-ws £155 0 0 
For Plumber's and Glazier’s Work. 
Munton & Mason ........cccese 75 0 0 
For Carpenter's and Joiner’s Work. 
Shipley ..... ery. dobbbaescce ae 174 0 0 
ins ows cathe stewe pietbne alee 160 0 0 
CRIB ccc sees ce ik sienna arsine 157 0 0 





For restoration and enlargement of Aller Church, 
Somerset. Mr. John Norton, architect :— 


For alterations and additions to Nos, 20 and 21, Here- 
ford-place, Commercial-road East, for Meisrs. Dicker & 


Scarlett. Mr. Henry Jarvis, architect :— 
Pritchard & Co. cecsscccceccces- 445 0 0 
Hack & Son...... secccesecesese 375 0 0 
Glenn..... eee ecccccccese 360 0 0 
Ennor (accepted).....sceccsssese 344 0 0 
OVEFr .ccccccecce OS CRea'ene ecooe 320 0 0 





For additions, alterations, and other works to Colon- 
nade House, Blackheath, for Mr. Wheen. Mr. F. F. 
Thorne, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. Thomas 
Percy :— 


MEDC vicictipion sxmoccits pre eig.e £1,745 0 0 
PMID ic cnccosvchecsccud e+ 1,683 0 0 
FRANCIS ..cvceveccoestedeese ee: 1,669.0 0 
PORNF’s . oc vese Ke cupeecboticese -: 1,650 OX 9 
J.&C.W.Todd ..... renssepec 1 BIG 0° & 
Wailbutton ...... Sevccoceps 1,487 0 0 





For building a dwelling-house on the Dulwich: Wood 
Park Estate, Sydenham. Mr. Jasper Cowell, architect :— 















Higgs ......... ececcvcccccceee £1,900 0 0 
Wilkins & Bolton -» 1,869 0 0 
BOWIE e:s0sccvee 1,890 0 0 
Batterbury. 1,688 0 0 
Glenn ..... 1,660 0 9 
Thompson..... ; 1,565 0 0 
Newman & Mann........... ese 1,509 0 0 
PUREED canelava sivas Saidingone ere 1,439 0 0 





For two cottages to be built at Battersea-rise, for Mr. 
Thomas Sturges. Mr. John Tarring, architect :— 


Richards. ........ vealeee Reaves £1,012 0 0 
Roper & SON ......cesccesccees 900 0 0 
Thompson (accepted)........ se 838 0 0 





For additions to house at Edmonton, for Mr. F. Cater. 
Mr. Thomas Burton, architect :— 


Axford Se'CO. ...c00 veccovccccccsed963 0 0 
Ashby & Scns..... esac ecceece 988 10.6 
Downs ..... © cvrccecccscccoce oe 895 0 0 
PROMISCY . o.5c vc tciasescvee scene se 893 0 0 
Seargeant ...ccccccecccces crv S0-O' 9 
RPECE ccsccccccecccvocvcsccecs ‘80S 1050 





For rebuilding premises in Holywell-row, Worship- 
street, Finsbury. Mr. F, G. Widdows, architect :— 


ADO « c:0:5:0:0: aicieduaeinne’ soeee £1,690 0 0 
He@th 2.00 cccccccccoce o6senee - 1,508 0 0 
UCONN ni6 biloiwieo-65.00.6.0:0 eee was 1,404 0 0 
Rady ..ccccccceseccccces aseve dpaee OF -0 
L@WFENCE ..ccccccccccccccecce 1,270 0 0 
IPCEN ocecccssieccssicecccce oes 22be 0 0 
Tolley ..cccccccccccccccescece - 1,218 0 0 





For building a pair of semi-detached cottages at Harles- 
den, Middlesex, for Mr. Talbot :— 


PANMOT: c51c sive biectpiaw ee-citisineeinelns €572 0 0 
Wicks ...cccccccsecesssevecesecs 480 0 0 
WER oe swt tistics acess semenwse 465 0 0 





For the erection of new. Baptist Chapel, at Needing- 





worth, near St. Ives, Huntingdonshire. Mr. Robert 

Hutchinson, architect :— 
Wheatley ....... wieion cee ovcee £67617 6 
Bunting & Son a6 o@ moar tte 632 6 6 
Smith & Allen.. cin ceeewe 625 0 0 
BOING voce. cosine acipeiesionss - 605 0 0 
Sutton: ..cccosece eecccce sorcece SY OO 
Allpress & Son ...ceceseccccccee 585 0 0 
Allen & Smith (accepted)........ 568 0 0 





For building a villa residence at Paul’s Cray, Kent, for 
Mr. W. May. Mr. R. May, architect :— 


Marelang ... .2 2000 vs0c-c00 sve ve oe dbl: 0 0 
London Building Company...... 511 0 0 
PIG cr onsdeee cscs eeears cece, Seo 1 0 





For enlargement of the Birmingham Borough Lunatic 
Asylum. Mr. Martin, architect. The additions to the 
present structure will consist of four new wings, contain- 
ing eight large day-rooms and sixteen large associated 
dormitories. The present day-rooms will be enlarged, 
with additional sleeping-rooms attached, and other apart- 
ments necessary for the accommodation of 200 more 
patients will be added. The chapel will be enlarged to a 
proporticnate extent, and a bridge thrown over the 
canal connecting the lands recently purchased with the 
asylum :— 


L. B. Moore ...cccceceeeeess £13,175 14 3 
J. Cresswell ........csesecceee 12,633 0 0 
Branson & Gwyther.......++- 10,600 0 0 
Ci JONES: .ccccscerecee eee - 9,779 90 0 
Barnsley & Sons.....+.0-+++++ 9,730 0 0 
W. Matthews.....-++- 6 coves: See. 0 
Webb & Sons..... ao visieigeisinn te 9,355 0 0 
J. Wilson. .....cccccccessvcce 9,190 0 0 
Hardwick & Son ....eeee cers 8,985 4 0 

8,239 0 0 


Chambers & Hiiton (accepted) 





For the erection of new schools and residences at 
Coppenhall, near Crewe, Cheshire. Mr. James K, C. lling, 
architect :— 


Espley...csscesesesecs aon sé £1,343 0 0 
Buckley .....-+eeeceeececes eee 1,320 10 5 
Hodgkinson ....+.-seeceeeers - 1,281 18 

Boughey......+ i sveuiebese cscce 2,000 10° 0 
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vestries to back up his views. 


J. Spiller’ ..ccriese eo cveeccccce ~- £910 0 0 
Powers. CHIMNOEK . «o:cccccspeccwes 899 10 6 
M. Davis (accepted) ........00. - 845 0 0 


made payable to Mr. Morris R. Coleman. 
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